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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2008 


THURSDAY, MAY 3, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Seapower, 
Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

NAVY FORCE STRUCTURE REQUIREMENTS AND 
PROGRAMS 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:35 p.m. in room 
SR-222, Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph I. 
Lieberman (acting chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Lieberman, Reed, Webb, 
Collins, and Thune. 

Committee staff members present: Leah C. Brewer, nominations 
and hearings clerk; and John H. Quirk V, security clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Creighton Greene, professional 
staff member; and William K. Sutey, professional staff member. 

Minority staff members present: Michael V. Kostiw, Republican 
staff director; Gregory T. Kiley, professional staff member; and 
Sean G. Stackley, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Fletcher L. Cork and Micah H. Harris. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Frederick M. Downey 
and Colleen J. Shogan, assistants to Senator Lieberman; Jonathan 
Cooper, assistant to Senator Bill Nelson; Gordon 1. Peterson, assist- 
ant to Senator Webb; Sandra Luff, assistant to Senator Warner; 
Jeremy Shull, assistant to Senator Inhofe; Jane Alonso, Patrick M. 
Hughes, and Mark J. Winter, assistants to Senator Collins; and 
Stuart C. Mallory, assistant to Senator Thune. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN 

Senator Lieberman. The hearing will come to order. I thank ev- 
erybody for coming in. I thank our friends from the public and the 
media for their patience. We had reason to go into closed session 
for the first part. Of course, I thank Secretary Winter and Admiral 
Mullen for being here. We are grateful to you for your service to 
our country and to the extraordinarily skillful, professional, and 
courageous men and women under your command. I hope whenever 
you have the opportunity you will convey our gratitude and our 
pride to them. 


( 1 ) 
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I should announce in public session what I did in closed session. 
Apparently nobody was confused, but I am not Senator Kennedy, 
who usually chairs this subcommittee. Senator Kennedy is on the 
floor managing the legislation there and could not break for the 
hearing. He asked me, since I am next in seniority, to chair, and 
I am honored to do that. 

Secretary Winter and Admiral Mullen, you are faced with a num- 
ber of critical issues that confront the Department of the Navy as 
you attempt to balance modernization needs, based on threat as- 
sessments for the future, against the costs of supporting ongoing 
operations, particularly in Iraq and Afghanistan. There are several 
areas of concern for the subcommittee today and for me personally 
that I would like to mention. I know Senator Kennedy shares these 
concerns. 

One is the prospects for meeting future force structure require- 
ments. We are facing the prospect that the current Department of 
Navy program will lead to potentially large gaps between the forces 
that the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) has said he needs and 
the forces that will be available to him and his successors. This is 
a matter of budget restraints and it is important for the public to 
understand that, though the absolute dollar number we are spend- 
ing on defense now and will next year is large by any estimate, it 
still remains lower as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product than 
we have ever to my knowledge spent during wartime, which is 
what we are in. 

It is forcing the various Services, in this case the Navy, to make 
decisions that I am concerned about. I mention first one case. The 
Navy now predicts that Navy and Marine Corps tactical aircraft 
forces are facing a shortfall of as many as 150 tactical fighters 
needed to outfit our 10 aircraft carrier air wings. With shortfalls 
that large, I worry, and I am sure you do, that we could be faced 
with reducing the number of aircraft available on short notice to 
the combatant commanders, either because we have deployed 
under-strength air wings or because we did not deploy the carrier 
at all because of the aircraft shortages. That is something none of 
us want. 

In another case, the CNO has said that the Navy needs to have 
48 attack submarines to meet the requirements of the combatant 
commanders. But we are faced with the risk now of falling well 
short of that goal, down to 40, for more than 10 years, starting 
some time during the next decade, that as other potential peer 
competitors continue to build submarines at a rapid rate. 

Other challenges facing the Navy center on acquisition programs. 
I know that the members of this subcommittee have special con- 
cerns about the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) program. This was in- 
tended to be a ship that the Navy could acquire relatively inexpen- 
sively and relatively quickly. As it turns out, unfortunately, it looks 
like the LCS program may in fact be neither. Once again we are 
presented with a program with significant cost growth, which at 
least in part is driven by the service changing requirements after 
the design and construction contract was signed. 

The LCS situation raises significant questions about acquisition 
management within the Navy. This is not dissimilar from exactly 
the same questions raised about the other Services. So we want to 
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ask today in regard to the LCS program, why were not the Navy 
and contractor teams better able to see the problem sooner? How 
could we have gotten to the point that the program was just 
months away from running out of money, with no alarms being 
sounded up the acquisition chain of command? 

I want to ask Secretary Winter about what actions he believes 
the Department of the Navy should take to strengthen acquisition 
oversight and restore confidence in the Navy’s ability to manage 
these major acquisition programs. 

The subject of Navy force structure and acquisition, therefore, is 
of concern to us, but not a new one for the subcommittee. Over 
many years and with several different individuals holding the 
chairmanship of this subcommittee, we have devoted significant at- 
tention and concern to these subjects, as we do today. Today’s hear- 
ing, I think, continues the strong bipartisan interest in the broader 
naval force structure issues facing the Nation today. It is in that 
bipartisan spirit of shared interest and respect that I am glad to 
call on the ranking member of the Seapower Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Thune, new to this lofty position, I might say, and on Senator 
Kennedy’s behalf to welcome him as ranking member and ask him 
if he would like to make an opening statement now. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN THUNE 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
joining the Seapower Subcommittee. I look forward to working 
closely with you and our other colleagues on the committee on 
naval and other matters that come before us and to improving and 
building upon the naval assets that we have in the State of South 
Dakota. 

I am also pleased to welcome Secretary Winter for our second 
panel. Admiral Mullen, I appreciate very much your testimony 
from earlier this afternoon. You have done an excellent job of ar- 
ticulating some of your challenges and of providing critical insights 
for this next discussion. 

The committee, of course, has placed priority on meeting the de- 
mands of current operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, and the 
Navy has contributed in important ways to those operations. How- 
ever, we must also maintain sight of the broader role of the fieet, 
half of which may be underway on any given day to perform vigi- 
lance, peacekeeping, and humanitarian relief around the world, 
and to provide a level of security made possible only through global 
presence and naval superiority. 

This is an important backdrop for today’s hearing, which is truly 
focused on the Navy’s readiness, and by that, in many respects, I 
mean the Nation’s readiness for future major conflict. A previous 
CNO, Admiral King, summed up the challenges of maintaining 
readiness in a memo to President Roosevelt, in which he stated: 
“The fundamental United States policy is to maintain the Navy in 
strength and readiness to uphold national policies and interests 
and to guard the United States and its overseas possessions.” 

In time of peace, when the threats to our national security 
change with the strength and attitude of other nations in the 
world, it is frequently difficult to translate our requirements into 
terms of ships and planes and trained men. It is one thing to say 
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that we must have and maintain a Navy adequate to uphold na- 
tional policies and interests and to protect us against potential en- 
emies, but it is another thing to decide what is and what is not the 
naval strength adequate for that purpose.” 

Clearly, much has changed in the world since Admiral King 
made these remarks some 60 years ago, but I think his insights 
capture the challenges that confront us today. While it is appro- 
priate that we spend great efforts focusing on the details of how 
we buy the ships and aircraft for our fleet — and, Mr. Secretary, we 
look forward to your testimony in that area — I believe we all would 
agree that perhaps the greatest challenge before us, as Admiral 
King suggested, is to decide what is and what is not the naval 
strength in terms of ships and planes adequate to uphold our na- 
tional policies and interests and to protect us against potential en- 
emies. 

While we enjoy the superiority of today’s fleet, I share the strong 
concerns raised by this committee these past several years regard- 
ing the steady decline in the size of our fleet. Admiral Mullen, you 
deserve great credit for committing to a plan to reverse that trend. 
Your shipbuilding program appears to balance the competing ele- 
ments of capability and affordability. 

However, even this ambitious plan to build our Navy back to 313 
ships has to cope with shortfalls in key warfighting areas while 
also confronting significant cost risk. It would be extremely valu- 
able today to gain your assessment of these challenges and to ap- 
proach a common understanding of the prudent actions that would 
help mitigate the risks. 

It is also important to gain your assessment of progress on new 
ship programs. Clearly, Mr. Secretary, we look to learn from your 
recent experience with the Littoral Combat Ship and are interested 
in hearing of changes that you would propose to ensure other pro- 
grams benefit by this experience. We need greater clarity on your 
plans to employ competition and balance industrial base factors for 
the Littoral Combat Ship and other major shipbuilding programs, 
including the guided missile (DDG)-IOOO Destroyer. 

As well, we need to explore important opportunities to close ca- 
pability gaps as we approach the next Virginia submarine multi- 
year procurement and as we consider alternatives for supporting 
Marine Corps amphibious lift requirements. 

Finally, the Navy’s estimate for this shipbuilding program rep- 
resents a 50-percent increase above investments of the past decade. 
I appreciate that you have met your commitment for 2008 and 
would be interested in hearing your practical assessment of the 
Navy’s ability to continue to finance the plan in the face of ever- 
increasing budget pressures. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for joining us. So, Mr. Chairman, again 
thank you for holding the hearing today. I look forward to the testi- 
mony from Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Thune. 

Secretary Winter, thank you for being here. We welcome your 
testimony now. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD C. WINTER, SECRETARY OF THE 

NAVY 

Secretary Winter. Thank you very much, Senator Lieherman, 
Senator Thune, distinguished members of the subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to appear here this afternoon. I re- 
spectfully submit my statement for the record and I applaud Con- 
gress and this committee in particular for its increasing interest in 
shipbuilding. This is an area that needs attention from all sides 
and it is an area in which I have focused most of my time in work- 
ing to improve our efforts. I have taken action to hold both contrac- 
tors and the Navy responsible and accountable for our shipbuilding 
program. 

At the same time, I am working hard to establish an attractive 
business environment for building naval ships. The Department of 
the Navy recognizes that we will fail to achieve our shipbuilding 
and thus force structure goals if we do not correct the number of 
serious deficiencies in our acquisition programs and processes. I am 
reviewing the Department’s major shipbuilding programs and I am 
working to improve our overall processes. 

I can assure you that I share your frustration and disquiet over 
the problems that we have encountered in many of our programs. 
I can also assure you that your Navy is leaning forward and begin- 
ning to build the ships and submarines that our country needs for 
the future. 

Over the past years, we have executed a major shipbuilding re- 
search and development program that has set the stage for a major 
force transformation in the Navy’s structure. We are in the early 
stages of development and production of more classes of new ships 
than we have produced in recent times. This will result in the 
transformation of the fleet and will position it to deal with a very 
uncertain future. 

But, as you have seen, such a grand transformation will not be 
without problems. You have my promise and commitment to over- 
see the management of these programs and I request your contin- 
ued support in helping me to get our Navy shipbuilding program 
in position to deliver on our requirements. Putting our shipbuilding 
programs on a more solid footing is an urgent priority. With your 
help, we can succeed in building the fleet we need in our Nation’s 
defense. 

Thank you very much and I look forward to answering your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Winter follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Donald C. Winter 

Thank you for inviting me to appear before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on Seapower. The support that this committee provides to the 
Navy and Marine Corps is greatly appreciated. 

A strong Navy is key to maritime dominance and is a critical aspect of our Na- 
tional Defense Strategy. We need a force structure of 313 ships. The process of ac- 
quiring new ships is challenging and the budget is tightly wound. Many of our past 
problems have resulted from constantly changing requirements and shipbuilding 
plans. If the Department of the Navy is to succeed in acquiring and maintaining 
the required numbers of ships, we need a plan, we need to stick to it, and we need 
to closely manage the execution of the plan. The 313-ship plan that was promul- 
gated over the past 2 years is our goal. The force produced by this plan will satisfy 
our requirements for blue, green, and brown water capabilities. 
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The biggest challenge we face is acquisition of new ships. We cannot build the 
quantities or qualities of ships that are required unless we correct several shortfalls. 

I have initiated a review of our major shipbuilding programs while simultaneously 
working to institutionalize key acquisition reform initiatives. The recent challenges 
associated with the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) and other shipbuilding programs 
point to a number of issues that we are addressing. In the long-term, I am initiating 
the following actions: 

• Re-assert Navy control over the entire shipbuilding acquisition process. 
Control over acquisitions also means decoupling decision points. 

• Establish the Navy as the lead systems integrator to optimize the overall 
capability of the fleet. 

• Use the shipbuilding contract process to incentivize contractors to design 
for production and sustainment. 

• Use independent cost estimates for the trade-offs and decisions thus in- 
creasing reliability of the cost estimation process. 

• Assure that detail design and construction contracts are supported by 
mature specifications. 

• Develop an acquisition workforce capable of providing knowledgeable pro- 
gram oversight. 

I am working to develop solutions that are in the best overall interest of the tax- 
payer, the Navy, and the industry that supports shipbuilding. 

In reviewing specific programs, my focus thus far has been on LCS, LPD-17, T- 
AKE, and Virginia class submarines. In past discussions, I have noted our efforts 
to bring the production cost of Virginia class submarines down to $2 billion in fiscal 
year 2005 dollars. We are making considerable progress in this area and must 
achieve that goal by 2012, when we shift to two units per year. 

The early experience with the LCS has been disappointing and must be corrected 
to assure that we construct these vitally needed ships in a timely and cost effective 
manner. I am restructuring the program to address cost and programmatic issues. 
This restructuring will result in the cancellation of one of the fiscal year 2006 ships 
and will require the funding allocated for the fiscal year 2007 ships to be used to 
offset cost and schedule issues associated with the fiscal year 2005 and other two 
fiscal year 2006 ships. I am redoubling efforts to manage for the success of the lead 
ship efforts. My proposal is to reduce buys for fiscal year 2008 and fiscal year 2009 
from what was previously planned and position the program to down-select to a sin- 
gle design in fiscal year 2010. It is critical that the Department of the Navy take 
this action early to assure this vital program is technically sound and affordable. 

With respect to DDG-1000, CVN-78, MPF(F), and LHA(R), I plan to conduct de- 
tailed reviews of each of these programs to address potential issues early in these 
programs. Each of these programs must be properly initiated and closely monitored 
to assure success. 

To make our shipbuilding plan work, there are several areas where I need your 
help. I will need your support for the LCS restructuring plan I have noted pre- 
viously. I will need your patience as we transform mine warfare shipboard capabili- 
ties to a LCS-centric structure. It is imperative that we move to this more capable 
force and retire less capable assets. A second area where we require your support 
is in modifying language regarding the number of aircraft carriers required. As we 
have noted, there will be a short period of time between the period when U.S.S. En- 
terprise (CVN-65) is retired and the Gerald Ford enters service when it will be nec- 
essary to reduce our carrier force from eleven to ten units. We will be able to meet 
operational requirements during this period with limited risk by carefully sched- 
uling maintenance activities. A third challenge we are working through is getting 
amphibious lift right. 

I applaud Congress and this committee in particular for its increasing interest in 
shipbuilding. I acknowledge the desire of many Members to increase force structure 
at a faster rate than the Department of the Navy can afford to execute. My biggest 
concerns regarding changes to our annual shipbuilding plan relate to the budget 
and to the shipbuilding industrial base. Any additions to the shipbuilding budget 
that have unfunded out year liabilities will disrupt our delicate plan to achieve the 
desired long-term force structure. With respect to the shipbuilding industrial base. 
Hurricane Katrina has complicated the ability of the industrial base to surge, thus 
reducing flexibility to execute increased procurement rates. I am exploring opportu- 
nities to work with our industrial partners to restore our shipbuilding industrial 
base flexibility. 

In summary, your Navy is leaning forward and building the ships and submarines 
our country needs for the future. Over the past years we have executed a major 
shipbuilding research and development program that has set the stage for a major 
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transformation in the Navy’s force structure. We are in the early stages of develop- 
ment and production of more classes of new ships than we have produced in recent 
times. This will result in a transformation of the fleet and position it to deal with 
a very uncertain future. But, as you have seen, such a grand transformation will 
not be without problems. You have my promise to actively manage these programs 
and I request your support in helping me to get our Navy’s shipbuilding program 
in position to deliver the fleet it needs. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Secretary Winter. 

Admiral Mullen, do you have an opening statement for this open 
session? 

STATEMENT OF ADM MICHAEL G. MULLEN, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Mullen. No, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Mullen follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM Michael G. Mullen, USN 

Chairman Kennedy, Senator Thune, and distinguished members of the Seapower 
Subcommittee, it is a privilege to appear before you representing the brave men and 
women, sailors and civilians of the United States Navy. We appreciate the long 
standing support we have received from your subcommittee. 

INTRODUCTION 

We are a maritime nation involved in a long, irregular and global war that ex- 
tends far beyond Iraq and Afghanistan. The threat we face breeds within failing 
states and the undergoverned spaces of the world and preys upon those weakened 
by poverty, disease, and hatred. It thrives where there is no rule of law and spreads 
through cyberspace and the vast maritime commons in this age of globalization. 

We are also confronted by nation-states determined to develop sophisticated weap- 
ons systems, including nuclear arms. We cannot allow ourselves to be fixated on one 
threat alone. Our national security is dependent upon a strong Navy that can keep 
the sea lanes free, deter aggression, safeguard our sources of energy, protect the in- 
terests of our citizens at home and reassure our friends abroad. We must never re- 
linquish overmatching capability and capacity. 

While our ground forces are engaged in Iraq and Afghanistan, Navy’s ability to 
deliver two unique attributes — global reach and persistent presence — continues to 
support our worldwide responsibilities and provide a powerful deterrent force in 
day-to-day operations and as our Nation’s “Strategic Reserve.” As we face the rap- 
idly changing security environment, there is no alternative to a well-balanced fleet. 

As I testified before Congress last year and earlier this year, I identified three 
priorities addressed by our fiscal year 2007 budget: Sustain Combat Readiness, 
Build a Fleet for the Future, and Develop 21st Century Leaders. We have made 
progress in all three and our fiscal year 2008 budget reaffirms our commitment to 
these priorities. In today’s testimony, I will focus on building a fleet for the future, 
placing particular emphasis on strengthening our core warfighting capabilities and 
increasing our military capacity. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 

In 2005, the Navy conducted extensive analysis to determine the minimum re- 
quired force structure needed to meet the security demands of the 21st century with 
an acceptable level of risk. In February 2006, Navy submitted a 30-year ship- 
building plan that would provide approximately 313 ships by 2020 with warfighting 
capacity and capability to meet the expected threat and security demands. Our re- 
cently submitted fiscal year 2008 Annual Long Range Plan for Construction of 
Naval Vessels (30-year shipbuilding plan), essentially unchanged from our 2007 sub- 
mission, is intended to provide the shipbuilding industry with sufficient predict- 
ability to maintain critical skills and to make business decisions that increase effi- 
ciency and productivity in order to meet the Navy’s projected shipbuilding require- 
ments. 

Navy’s force structure requirement was developed and validated through detailed 
joint campaign and mission level analysis, optimized through innovative sourcing 
initiatives (e.g. Fleet Response Plan (FRP)), adaptive force packaging) that increase 
platform operational availability. Importantly, the future battle force was measured 
against the anticipated threats for the 2020 timeframe. 
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The future Navy will remain sea based, with global speed and persistent presence 
provided by forward deployed and surge-ready forces through the FRP. To maximize 
return on investment, the Navy must be balanced to fight an asymmetric war 
against the evil of terrorism, to help secure the maritime commons through strong 
partnerships and Maritime Security Operations, to deter would-be aggressors and, 
when necessary, to fight and win Major Combat Operations (MCO). This capabili- 
ties-based battle force can be disaggregated and distributed worldwide to support 
the operational demands of our combatant commanders. 

Our force structure strategy is balanced between new construction and moderniza- 
tion for ships, and recapitalization and sustainment for aircraft. It is critical to our 
strategy for us to have vigorous modernization and sustainment programs to 
achieve the expected service life of our ships and aircraft in the face of rapidly esca- 
lating global threats using advanced technologies. Modernization and sustainment 
optimizes our capital investments. 

With 38 ships currently under contract for construction, we can see the future 
fleet taking shape. In 2006, we christened the first Freedom Class littoral combat 
ship, amphibious assault ship Makin Island, amphibious transport dock ship Green 
Bay, guided-missile destroyers Gridley and Sampson, nuclear attack submarine 
(SSN) Hawaii, auxiliary dry cargo ships Alan Shepard and Sacagawea, and the air- 
craft carrier George H.W. Bush. We commissioned the SSN Texas and the guided- 
missile destroyer Farragut. We also rolled out the first EA-18G Growler. By the end 
of fiscal year 2007, our fleet’s net size will have grown from a low of 274 ships in 
March 2007 to 279, including 5 newly commissioned ships. 

Navy is in the process of evaluating the impact global developments have had on 
our risk assumptions in our force plan and ultimately whether or not this should 
affect our future Battle Force. We are further evaluating lessons learned from the 
recently identified Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) cost overruns. Whatever the outcome 
of these evaluations, we will work closely with our partners in industry to control 
requirements and costs, and provide the industrial base the stability it needs to be- 
come more productive. 

Future platforms and combat systems must be designed and built with the knowl- 
edge that we plan to continually upgrade them over their lifetime. An Open Archi- 
tecture approach to software acquisition and development of integrated weapons 
systems is a critical part of this business model. Free and open competition in which 
the best ideas win is the goal. 

To facilitate the stability required to achieve reduced costs in this constrained in- 
dustrial sector, the fiscal year 2008 President’s budget submission made no changes 
in ship acquisitions in fiscal year 2008 from PB07 to PB08. Navy has a long-range 
vision to maximize reuse of ship designs and components, and to employ a business 
model that encourages the use of open architecture and mission systems modularity. 

The next major challenge in building a fleet for the future is to deliver a long 
range aviation procurement plan. Much work has been done analyzing joint 
warfighting capabilities and capacity based on threat and risk assessments driven 
by Defense Planning Guidance. Consideration has also been given to affordability, 
industrial capacity and production times associated with next generation aviation 
warfare. The Navy will work to deliver a stable aviation build plan that transforms 
and balances aviation capabilities with respect to conventional and irregular war- 
fare, reduces excess capacity, and achieves technological superiority through cost- 
wise investments in recapitalization, sustainment and modernization programs. 

Resourcing critical maritime and joint effects, the President’s budget procures 188 
aircraft in fiscal year 2008, with a goal of eventually reducing average aircraft age 
from 74 percent to 50 percent of expected service life. The plan is structured to sup- 
port required economic order quantity (EOQ) investments and facilitate Multi-Year 
Procurement (MYP) contracts. 

BUILD A FLEET FOE THE FUTURE 

As we adapt to asymmetric threats and the challenges of irregular warfare, we 
cannot lose sight of Navy’s core warfighting competencies. We must continue to im- 
prove performance in anti-submarine and mine warfare, anti-surface warfare, anti- 
air warfare, strike warfare, ballistic missile defense, and other core maritime superi- 
ority missions. We will continue to mature our FRP to ensure combat ready, surge- 
capable forces are available to meet any contingency. 

We have worked hard with Congress and industry to start to create stability be- 
tween our shipbuilding plans and industrial base. We must continue to fund and 
build a balanced, effective Battle Force of about 313 ships . . . the minimum force 
required to guarantee the long-term strength and viability of U.S. naval sea and air 
power with acceptable risk. We recognize the need to control requirements, main- 
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tain program stability, curb costs, and encourage best business practices. We need 
support for sustained funding of our shipbuilding account — consistent with the 30- 
year plan — that is critical to provide our partners in industry the stability they need 
to curb cost growth and sustain our vital shipbuilding industrial base. 

To build a fleet for the future and ensure the superiority of our future fleet, we 
seek congressional support in the following areas: 

• 11 Carrier Force. The 30-year shipbuilding plan recognizes that as a re- 
sult of the retirement of U.S.S. Enterprise in fiscal year 2013, the number 
of aircraft carriers will drop to 10 for a period of approximately 33 months, 
until the U.S.S. Gerald Ford enters active service. Legislative relief is re- 
quired from the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2007 
requiring a carrier force of 11. In developing the 30-year shipbuilding plan, 
Navy conducted extensive analysis that concluded the temporary drop to a 
carrier force of 10 for 33 months, from fiscal year 2013 through fiscal year 
2015, is an acceptable short-term risk. 

• Littoral Combat Ship. The LCS program remains of critical importance 
to our Navy providing mine warfare, anti-submarine and anti-surface war- 
fare capabilities. Extensive force structure analysis, as reflected in the 30- 
year shipbuilding plan, establishes a requirement for 55 LCS. Navy is com- 
mitted to satisfying this valid requirement. 

Current cost estimates exceed established thresholds for detail design 
and construction of LCS-1, the lead Lockheed Martin hull. This recent cost 
growth (to some extent the result of unrealistic schedule and cost con- 
straints, unstable specifications at time of contract award, design-build con- 
currency, subcontractor performance delays impacting critical path, rework 
due to design changes, and Engineering Change Proposal scope increases) 
has provided an opportunity to reinforce the Navy’s commitment to pro- 
viding warfighting capability through affordability. The Navy executed a 
pause in the construction of LCS-3, the second Lockheed Martin hull, to 
conduct a thorough review of the program, and to examine both internal 
and external factors relating to the acquisition and contracting processes, 
practices, and oversight and the related impact on cost. Negotiations failed 
to achieve a proper balancing of risk at an executable price for the Navy, 
which has led to the termination of construction of LCS Hull #3. 

On 12 April 2007, Navy terminated the contract with Lockheed Martin 
for construction of LCS Hull #3 since the cost-to-risk balance was consid- 
ered unaffordable. The Navy remains committed to bringing LCS capability 
into the fleet to address emerging Long War and MCO capability require- 
ments. Our LCS acquisition strategy is executable, affordable, and in the 
best interests of the Navy. 

• Virginia Class MYP. The Navy remains committed to reduce Virginia ac- 
quisition costs to $2 billion (fiscal year 2005 dollars) per hull concurrent 
with a build rate of two ships per year starting in fiscal year 2012. Two 
items requested this year are critical to achieving this goal. The first is au- 
thority in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2008 to 
enter into a MYP contract with EOQ in fiscal year 2009. This would provide 
the Navy a significant negotiating advantage, send a clear signal to indus- 
try regarding the Navy’s commitment to future submarine procurement, 
and reduce risk. The Navy anticipates $2.9 billion (13 percent) of savings 
compared to annual (single ship) procurement contracts by using a 5-year/ 
7-ship MYP contract for Virginia class submarines starting in fiscal year 
2009. 

The second item critical to achieving cost reduction and an increased 
build rate of two submarines per year is the Virginia class cost reduction 
investment contained in the fiscal year 2008 budget request. As detailed in 
the recently delivered Report to Congress on Virginia Class Cost Reduction, 
the Navy plans to achieve its cost goal for the program through construc- 
tion performance improvements, design changes that reduce cost, and by in- 
creasing the procurement rate under a MYP contract with EOQ authority. 

The cost reduction investment funds are vital to implementing the needed 
construction performance improvements and design changes. 

As identified in the 30-year shipbuilding plan, even with a build rate of 
two Virginia class submarines per year commencing in 2012, the number 
of nuclear attack submarines will fall below the desired 48 submarine fleet 
identified in the 30-year shipbuilding plan from about 2020 through 2034. 

This apparent shortfall, however, can be managed through several risk 
mitigation efforts. First, stationing 60 percent of our attack submarines in 
the Pacific, as recommended in the 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review, will 
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reduce critical response times in the Pacific. Second, by adjusting patrol 
times of our attack submarines, we can ensure greater operational avail- 
ability without significantly impacting our sailors and their families. Fi- 
nally, by pursuing an integrated approach to undersea warfare queuing 
through multiple sensors (e.g. Unmanned Undersea Vehicles, the P-8A 
Multi-Mission Aircraft, SH-60R/S helicopters), we can improve critical tar- 
get detection, tracking, and sensor-to-shooter response times to fully sup- 
port the requirements of our combatant commanders for attack submarine 
presence worldwide. Other initiatives under review include reducing build 
time of the Virginia class SSN from 72 to 60 months and considering mod- 
est hull-life extensions on a small number of SSNs. 

• Split Funding for Zumwalt class DDG. The DDG-1000 Zumwalt class de- 
stroyer brings much needed stealth, counter air, and surface fire support 
to the fight. The Tumblehome hull provides a reduced radar cross section 
and acoustic signature while its Dual Band Radar represents a significant 
increase in air defense capability in the cluttered littoral environment. With 
the Advanced Gun System and associated Long Range Land Attack Projec- 
tile (LRLAP) DDG-1000 will provide volume and precision fires in support 
of Joint forces ashore. A Global Positioning System-guided, 155 millimeter 
round, LRLAP will provide all-weather fires capability out to 83 nautical 
miles. Open architecture and reduced manning will provide the Navy life 
cycle cost savings and technology that can be retrofit to legacy ships. DDG- 
1000 is the harbinger of our future fleet, taking major steps in advanced 
warfighting, reduced manning, a fully integrated power/propulsion system, 
and an open architecture design. 

The support of Congress for last year’s split funding request is greatly ap- 
preciated. This year Navy requests the second half of split year funding for 
dual lead ships of the Zumwalt class destroyer to maximize competitive effi- 
ciencies and focus design efforts. Split funding will also lend stability to the 
shipbuilding industrial base. This funding strategy supports the current 
budget structure, enhances future competitive opportunities, and limits li- 
ability for appropriations in future years. 

• Joint Strike Fighter. The F-35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) remains the 
cornerstone of Navy’s continuing superiority in air warfare. Although risk 
associated with the recent 2 year slip in the carrier variant of the F-35 will 
be mitigated by a modest increased buy of F/A-18E,F variants, there should 
be no doubt that JSF is a much more capable aircraft to which the Navy 
is fully committed. I encourage your continued strong support of this pro- 
gram to guard against further delays in production. 

• Legacy Aircraft Replacement. As our aging, legacy aircraft reach the end 
of the service lives, funding for follow-on programs becomes critical. Among 
these programs are the P-8A Multi-mission Maritime Aircraft (MMA), the 
F/A-18E/F and JSF, the EA-18G airborne electronic attack aircraft, the V- 
22 tilt-rotor aircraft, and the MH-60R/S and CH-53K helicopters. Navy’s 
RDT&E program is also vital to this effort. 

• Anti-submarine warfare (ASW). Submarines with improving stealth and 
attack capability — particularly modern diesel attack submarines — are pro- 
liferating worldwide at an alarming rate. Locating these relatively inexpen- 
sive but extremely quiet boats presents our Navy with a formidable chal- 
lenge. Navy is pursuing a distributed and netted approach to ASW. Some 
of the key ASW programs we must continue to develop and field as quickly 
as possible include: Surface Ship Torpedo Defense System; High Altitude 
ASW Weapon Concept; Deployable Distributed Autonomous system; Reli- 
able Acoustic Path Vertical Line Array, and Aircraft Carrier Periscope De- 
tection Radar. 

• SONAR Restrictions. ASW is a very complex and challenging warfighting 
competency in which to achieve and sustain the required level of expertise. 
Therefore every opportunity we have to gain and maintain proficiency at 
the ship/unit level, and every opportunity we have to integrate units in 
complex scenarios is crucial to our readiness. Unfortunately, our ability to 
train in the same manner in which we fight is under attack in public fo- 
rums, including the courts. Thus far, we have seen little scientific basis for 
the claims lodged against the Navy. However, these allegations present the 
potential for severe restrictions on our continued ability to train effectively, 
as we saw in RIMPAC 2006 wherein we lost 3 days of valuable ASW train- 
ing with active sonar because of a court restraining order. Navy is currently 
executing a comprehensive plan of action to cover all our at-sea training 
areas with environmental compliance documents by the end of 2009. We are 
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committed to maintaining an open dialogue, continuing to advance our sci- 
entific understanding of the impacts of sonar on marine mammals, and 
complying with the relevant statutes. We have consistently made this clear 
as an organization in our debate on this issue. Maintaining proficiency in 
ASW is a daily challenge, and while our long-term compliance documents 
are being developed, we cannot afford to stop training. We owe it to our 
sailors to ensure they receive the training they need to fight and win. 

The Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA) requires permits for activi- 
ties that may affect marine mammals. This includes military activities, in- 
cluding certain Navy activities at sea. The National Defense Authorization 
Act of 2004 included a provision that authorizes the Secretary of Defense 
to grant exemptions to the MMPA for certain military activities critical to 
our national defense. On 23 January 2007, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
granted Navy a National Defense Exemption (NDE) for 2 years covering 
mid-frequency active (MEA) sonar activities for major exercises and in 
major operating areas, as well as the use of Improved Explosive Echo Rang- 
ing sonobuoys. The NDE will help Navy continue to conduct the sonar 
training necessary for our national defense while protecting marine mam- 
mals through established mitigation measures. 

• Naval Expeditionary Combat Command (NECC). NECC is developing 
into a true force of choice in phase zero (pre-conflict) and phase V (recon- 
struction) operations, and is a vital part of our Nation’s Long War against 
terrorism. All new forces — Riverine, Expeditionary Training Group, Mari- 
time Civil Affairs and Maritime Expeditionary Security Force — will meet 
full IOC objectives in fiscal year 2007. Riverine deployed its first squadron 
to Iraq in March to provide area security at Haditha dam and interdiction 
operations on the Euphrates River. Your continued support of our Riverine 
capability and capacity is vital. Our second Riverine Squadron was estab- 
lished on 2 February 2007 and our third Squadron will be stood up this 
June. 

• Sea Basing and Expeditionary Warfare. It would be difficult to consider 
any future expeditionary missions without recognizing the need for a sea 
base from which to employ Joint/Multinational Capabilities across the full 
Range of Military Operations. Seabasing provides operational maneuver 
and assured access to the Joint/Multinational forces while significantly re- 
ducing our footprint ashore, thereby minimizing the need to obtain host na- 
tion permission and/or support. These operational characteristics will prove 
increasingly vital in the post-Operation Iraqi Freedom/Operation Enduring 
Freedom political-military security environment. Navy is exploring innova- 
tive operational concepts combining seabasing with adaptive force pack- 
aging that will further support national security policy and the combatant 
commanders’ objectives worldwide. Our 30-year shipbuilding plan provides 
for seabasing that covers the spectrum of warfare from Joint Forcible Entry 
to persistent and cooperative Theater Security Cooperation. 

Over the last several years, my staff and that of the Commandant’s Ma- 
rine Corps Combat Development Center, and Marine Corps Headquarters, 
have worked diligently to develop a strategy for amphibious warfare that 
is relevant to the myriad challenges we face in the complex security envi- 
ronment of the 21st century. The investment strategy we have embarked 
upon represents the Navy-Marine Corps shared vision of the future and a 
significant investment of time and resources for both our Services. This vi- 
sion was further validated by the Naval Operating Concept signed by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Hagee, and me last summer. 

Based on a foundation built upon well-defined analytical underpinnings, 
our staffs agreed on an investment program that would provide a capable, 
agile, and affordable response force. Specifically, our investments in tomor- 
row’s Navy reflect a commitment to build the fleet of the future, with the 
capability and capacity to fight and win the Nation’s wars, including am- 
phibious operations from the sea. This commitment supports the oper- 
ational forces in the assault echelon and provides protection for the Mari- 
time Prepositioning Force — Future (MPF(F)) to ensure its survivability in 
any hostile environment. 

The ability of our future fleet to meet the demand signal for amphibious 
forces must be viewed in the aggregate. Given the cost of ships today, we 
cannot discount the value of ships procured to support prepositioned equip- 
ment. Prepositioned assets must be included in the overall force availability 
equation — ignoring MPF(F) as the lift component of an additional Marine 
Expeditionary Battalion (MEB) would be incongruous with today’s fiscal en- 
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vironment. The capabilities provided by the MPF(F) mitigate concerns re- 
garding the operational availability of the assault echelon force required to 
deliver 2.0 MEB lift, vehicle square footage, and passenger requirements. 

As reflected in our 30-year shipbuilding plan, we believe 30 amphibious 
ships will meet these requirements, when supported by, and supporting, the 
MPF(F). 

• Ballistic Missile Defense. Missile tests on the Korean Peninsula and by 
Iran, along with the proliferation of ballistic missile technology, underscore 
the growing need for a robust, sea-borne ballistic missile defense system. 

Last year, the Navy made further progress on our Aegis Ballistic Missile 
Defense (I3MD), the sea-based component of the Missile Defense Agency’s 
(MDA) Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS). It enables surface combat- 
ants to support ground-based sensors and provides a capability to intercept 
short- and medium-range ballistic missiles with ship-based interceptors 
(SM-3). The Sea-Based Terminal effort will provide the ability to engage 
Short Range Ballistic Missiles (SRBMs) with modified SM-2 Blk IV mis- 
siles from Aegis BMD capable ships. 

In May, 2006, U.S.S. Lake Erie (CG 70) successfully engaged and inter- 
cepted a LANCE short-range test target with a modified SM-2 Block IV 
missile in a Navy-sponsored BMD demonstration. As a result, the Navy is 
modifying the remaining inventory of 100 SM-2 Block IV missiles, and 
MDA is modifying the Aegis BMD program to support sea-based terminal 
engagements. In June, 2006, Navy successfully achieved a second engage- 
ment of a separating SRBM target with the AEGIS BMD system. 

Last week, the Navy successfully engaged and destroyed a non-separating 
exo-atmospheric short-range ballistic missile, while simultaneously engag- 
ing a low altitude cruise missile. This successful engagement brings the 
tally to 8 successful intercepts in 10 flight tests and underscores the value 
of this sea-borne ballistic missile defense capability in an era of rapidly pro- 
liferating ballistic missile hardware and technology. 

• Research and Development. To achieve the speed of war Navy is pursuing 
Innovative Naval Prototypes — revolutionary “game changers” for future 
naval warfare. These initiatives have resulted in the development of an 
electromagnetic rail-gun prototype; new concepts for persistent, netted, lit- 
toral anti-submarine warfare; technologies to enable seabasing; and the 
naval tactical utilization of space. 

• Public Shipyard Loading. As we work with industry on shipbuilding cost 
reduction, we must ensure legislation and policy support best business 
practices and efficiencies. Apportioning work based upon funding quotas to 
drive workloading in public naval shipyards potentially diverts efficiency 
opportunities away from the private sector. Public yards provide vital serv- 
ices for nuclear propulsion and submarine work, and these critical com- 
petencies must be maintained. However, our first priorities in shipyard 
loading should be quality, efficiency, and cost savings. We seek your assist- 
ance in removing restrictions on our workloading flexibility. 

Additional information on some of Navy’s priority warfighting programs is offered 
in the attached Annex 1. 


CONCLUSION 

Our Navy is truly a bargain, costing the teixpayers less than 1 percent of GDP. 
But as we strive to sustain combat readiness, build a fleet for the future and de- 
velop 21st century leaders, we cannot allow ourselves to take this for granted. We 
must be mindful of the need to maintain a strong Navy now, and after our ground 
forces return home. 

It has been just over 20 years since Congress passed the Goldwater-Nichols De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986, subsequently signed into law by 
President Reagan. While this landmark legislation established a clean chain of com- 
mand running from the President through the Secretary of Defense and Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs directly to the unified combatant commanders, and increased 
synergy among services by providing for shared procurement and development of 
technologies, it also precluded Service Chiefs from participating in the acquisition 
process beyond the identification of requirements. 

Without direct involvement in the entire acquisition cycle. Service Chiefs have lit- 
tle control over the mechanisms that drive efficiencies and best business practice 
in our major acquisition programs. Yet, the chiefs bear the responsibility of pro- 
viding the right capabilities and capacity to meet the demands of our combatant 
commanders. I believe we should explore putting the Service Chiefs, and their mili- 
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tary expertise, back into the acquisition chain of command and to hold them ac- 
countable for their procurement programs. 

Our Nation depends upon a strong Navy with the global reach and persistent 
presence needed to provide deterrence, access, and assurance, while delivering le- 
thal warfighting capacity whenever and wherever it is needed. Our Navy is fighting 
the global war on terror while at the same time providing a Strategic Reserve world- 
wide for the President and our unified and combatant commanders. As we assess 
the risks associated with the dynamic security challenges that face us, we must en- 
sure we have the Battle Force, the people, and the combat readiness we need to win 
our Nation’s wars. 

Simply reacting to change is no longer an acceptable course of action if our Navy 
is to successfully wage asymmetric warfare and simultaneously deter regional and 
transnational threats: Two Challenges, One Fleet. Our Nation’s security and pros- 
perity depend upon keeping our shores safe and the world’s maritime highways 
open and free. 
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ANNEX I 

Programs and Initiatives; -to -Achieve" CNO. Priority to 
Build a Fleet- for. the Future 


Programs and practices- of-:jpartic'ular-. intexrest include.- 
(listed in order of FY 2008 dollar value) : 

SDTSB Development and Desioastration Funds 

navy's $15.9 billion- investment in various technology, 
component, and -system . development funds , as well- as oiir- 
operational development and testing programs provide a 
balanced, portfolio. Not .only -do- they ensure successful, 
development of- pi'ograms for -our - Fleet for the Future, 
they also leverage -the. Fleet.,. --Systems Commands, warfare,- ' 
centers and others t-o. align -wargaming, ejtperim'exitat'ion,- 

■ and exercise's- in -developing 'supporting "concepts and. - 
technologies. 

EDS 'lOflO., - -- ; 

This- multi-m.i'S-sioH surfhde combatant';. tail'OxeS-.ifor.- -.land - ' 

' att.ack.and- littora'l-'dominance,. ■will. -p-royide- ind^'p.ehdent...-, : 
fo,rwa,rd px'esenee- and 'deterx-ence and'-'--dpepate .'as'-, arr- , , 
integral . part -of- joint 'and combined exp'editdonar'y-.-.for'ces. ,, 
DDG 1000 wiX,l' .capitalize on reduced,, signatures,! and 
enhanced survivab.il ity to. maintain pers'1.5ifcent,„ prefSehcs in 

■ the littoral . ■ .The program provides, the bas'eline ' for 
spiral development, to support future surface ships..' Our - 
FY 2008 request is-- for $3.3 billion-. in, shipbuilding and . - 
research funds . 

CW.2i :. . . - ■ ' i - .' ' 

The CVN;21 Pro'gratti, "is ;desighirtg;' t:iid;.. next : generation . 

aircraft carrier, to replace TJSS ENTERPRISE (CVN : 65} and ; 
HIMIT.'S-c.las'S',, aircraft . carriers".':- - CVN} 78-class ships; -will . 

, provide ,improv-ed. ■warfighting- capability --and incx'eased 
quality, of life .for -our; Sailors; at. redu'cad acgu.isition 
and, life cycle -co-stg. $2.8 billioH'..' in ' Shipbuilding funds 
for FY 2 003 supports ''a'cguisition. of, USS. 'GERh,I>D R. FORD 
(CVN 78). , the lead, ship of the -class, scheduled for 
delivery, in late. FY 201S. - Addition-allyi-.; the program has 
$232 million in - research'-'a'hd development- -Supporting work. 
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on the Electromagnetic Aircraft Launch System and other 
warfighting capability improvements. 

Although multi-year (four years) funding for CW 21 was 
authorized in the FY 2007 Budget, none of these funds wa 
executed in FY 2008. As the Navy better defines 
procurement requirements, we anticipate executing multi- 
year funds in FY 2009. 

F-35 Joint' Strike Fighter (JSF) 

F-35 is a joint cooperative program^ to develop and field 
family of affordable multi-mission .strike fighter- 
aircraft using mature/demonstrated 21st century 
technology to meet warfighter needs of the Navy, Marines 
Air Force, and international partners including the U.K, 
Italy,. Netherlands, Denmark, Turkey, Norway, Australia, 
and Canada. Navy's FY 2008 $1.2 billion in procurement 
buy-s 6 short take-off and landing variants. An 
additional $1.7 billion in research and development, 
continues aircraft and e.ngine development. 

VIRGINIA Class Fast Attack Nuclear Submarine (SSN) 

The^ VIRGINIA Class attack submarine is a multi -mi.ssicn 
weapons platform that emphasises affordability and 
optimizes performance for undersea superiority in both 
lictoral and open ocean missions. In March 2007 USS 
VIRGINIA (SSN 774) completed its post -shakedown 
availability- and the class achieved Initial Operating 
Capability HOC), The FY 2008 President's Budget 
contains $2.5 billion dcllai-s for the procurement of one 
VIRGINIA Class submarine and advanced procurement of 
long- lead items for the submarines in FY 2009 and 2010. 

Lead ship operational performance exceeded expectations, 
Follow-on subniarine performance has been even better: 

. USS TEXAiS (SSN 775) TN.SURV trial was best 
performance by the second SSN of any class. 

• Third ship {HAWAII, SSK 776) was the most complete 
submarine ever at launch (greater than 90 percent 
complete), had the best INSURV trial of the class, 
and was delivered on the original conti'act delivei-y 
date . 
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F/A-18E/F Super Hornet 

The Navy's next generation, . multi -mission Strike Fighter 
reclaces retired F-14s,. older model F/A-lSs, and assumes 
the S-3 aircraft .carrier-based. aerial refueling irole. 
F/A-18E/F provides a 40. percent increase in combat 
radius, ,50 percent increase in endurance, 2 5 percent 
greater weapons payload, three times more ordnance bring- 
back, and is five times more, survivable than F/A-18C 
models. Approximately 55 percent of the total 
procurement objective has been delivered (254 of 460). 
F/A-18E,/F is in full rate, production, under a second five- 
year multi-year contract IFiscal Years 2005-2009). $2.1 

billion in FY 2008 procures 24 aircraft as part of this 
contract. 

EA-18G Growler 

The, „ Growler is the... Navy's replacement for .the EA-6B; ... , 
inventory : ob j eet.ive is. 84 aircraft for.. t.e;st. ,■ Fleet; 
Replacement. 'Squadron,: ''attrition, pipeline.','; .anti". 10;.; 
'Operational', carrier 'airwing squadrons" to.: pxoU'i'de;' the , ' 

Navy''S carrier-ba'sed',: 'Airborne Electro'nic"Att'a'ck', (A.EA')"'j", 
capability'. 'The.'.'prog'rara .'is on schedul'e"; and "'bUdgeb., '-.."All, ■ 
Key Performance". Parameter '{KPP}. and 'Tec'hiiic'al",' Perf'O'rmaiice, 
Measure' (TPM) ' thresholds are being met or exceeded. 
Program achieved first flight in August. 2006 ; one, month , ; , 
.ahead, of , schedule. $1.6, billion suppo.rts development and 
procurement of 18 aircraft in" FY 2008. 

MH^60R/S Multi-Mission Helicopter 

The MH-60R is a ' cornerstone of the Navy's Helicopter 
Concept of Operations "(CON0PS) ,: which reduces from six to 
two the helicopter variants in: use today. The MH-60R 
Multi-Mission Helicopter, program; will replace the surface 
combatant -based SH-60B, carrier-based SH-60F, and anti- 
surface capabilities of the" S-3. with a newly manufactured 
airframe and enhanced mission-,, systems. Sea control 
missions include Undersea. and .Surface Warfare. The MH-60R 
provides forward-deployed capabilities" to defeat area- ^ 
denial strategies, allowing joint, forces to project and 
sustain power. Full Rate. Production was approved in 
Ma;rch 2006. $998 million, in FY 2008 procures 27 

aircraft . . - -.' 
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The MH^^eos is designed to support Carrier and 
Expeditionary Strike Groups in Combat Logistics, Search 
and Rescue, Vertical Replenishment, Anti-Surface Warfare, 
Airborne Mine Countermeasures, Combat Search and Rescue, 
and Naval Special Warfare mission areas. This program is' 
in production. This fiscal year, Block. 2 of the program 
will see the IOC of the first of' five Organic Airborne 
Mine Countermeasures {OAMCM) systems {AQS-20) . The 
remaining four airborne -mine countermeasure systems 'will 
IOC between Fiscal. Years 2008-2010. An Armed Helicopter 
capability is also expected to enter IOC this year. $504' 
million in FY 2008 procures 18 aircraft. 

LPD 17 

LPD 17 functionally replaces LPD 4, LSD 36, LKA 113, and 
LST 1179 classes of aa'.phibious ships for embarking, 
transporting and landing elernents of a Marine landing 
force in an assault by helicopters, landing craft, 
aiTipriibious vehicles, or a combination of tlie.se methods, . 
$1.4 billion in this budget's shipbuilding request 
procures LPD 25. 

LH.A(R) replaces five aging LHA Class ships which are , . 

reaching the end of their administrati.vely extended 
service lives. LHA(R) Flight 0 is a modified 'LHD 1 Class 
variant designed to accommodate aircraft in the future 
DSMC Aircraft Combat Element (ACE) including JSF and MV- 
22. The FY 2008 request for $1.4 billion represents the 
second year of split bunding to support completion of the 
lead ship i.n the class. 

Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) 

Designed to be fast and agile, LCS will be a networked 
surface combatant with capiabilities optimized to assure 
naval and joint force access into contested littoral 
regions. LCS will operate with focused-mission packages 
that deploy manned and unmanned vehicles to execute a 
r-ariety of missions, including littoral anti-submarine 
v/arfare (ASM) , anti-surface warfare (SUK) and mine 
countermeasures (MCM) . LCS will possess inherent 
capabilities including homeland defense, Maritime 
Intei'ceptioii Operations (MIO) and Special Operation 
Forces support, LCS will employ a Blue-Gcld multi- 
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crewinci concept for the early ships.. The crev.’s w,ill be 
at a "trained to qualify" level .-before reporting to the 
ship, reducing qualification, time compared to other 
siims . 

After an in -depth study, the Navy has revalidat -'d tt.e 
wax t'iqhi iiig requirement and developed a re.sr rucrurud 
piecirax plan for the; LCS that improves i- anager.t.nt 
ovei r iqht , implements more Strict cost controls, 
incorporates selective contract restructuring, and 
ensures delivery within a realistic schedule. 

P-8A Multi-mission Maritime Aircraft (MMA) 

The P-8A replaces' the P-3C Orion on a less than 1:1 :g 
basis.:. This, aircraft provides, lethal ity against . ... ■ 
subtnaxine, t.hreats, broad, area, maritime and littoral armed. 
.Anti-Submarine Warfare patrol, Anti -Surface Warfare, and 
Irttelligence Surveillance ReconnaiBsance;,,. ,'Tfte .^^-8A is. 
the 'o:nly. piaC.forra A:ritfa. this operationally., sgtie- . .. 
ca.pa'bil-ity-s''et.....'-'rC''£ills"Combatant'Comm-ander-:" 

requi.retnent3., in raajo.r . combat and shaping operations., . as. . 
well as the. War:, on Ter-ror and homeland defense. The . 
program : has'. '"been-. '■ executed on time and'-.on..-:- .budg-et-. ..... 

.Pre-iim'inary"'- Desi-gn-.. Review has successfully .'complested and 
is now in'. the., deti-a-iled -design' phase .. -■ -$:8-.a-.0.'-.mil.li.on.. in . 
research and develbpraent funds are included in .the. FY . 
.2008' .budget . .. Initial Operational Capability (I0C> , is . 
planned in . 'FY 2013. 

E-2D Advanced Hawkeye 

The; E-2D Advanced Hawkeye (AHE) program will moderai'ze 
the current E-2C weapons system by replacing the radar 
and other aircr<3.ft system components to improve, nearly 
every facet of tactical air operations. The modern I atd 
«-npoi:n system v;ill be designed - to maintain open oce-.x;i 
’ap..bility -while adding transformational littoral 
:-u>-ve ii: ance ai;d Theater Airyand Missile Defense 
-tr-ib., ities against emerging air .threats ir the hig- 
c?..ectro-magnetic' interferexice, and ]aTnni;;.-i 
,-T’ ij cnmcnts . $8bb million in FY 2008 continr.ef 
cv-'/eiop'.ieri work and procures three; Pilot Prrdr.cL ■ on 
Air'”;--'; . '“be .AKE will be one; Of the four ptlAsr'.; 

•.‘■-iti t';t to Naval Integrated Fire Con t.; ox Conn- 
."i, lit prcgx'am plans, to build ; 75 new .rncc'i'iT 
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JkSW Programs 

The Navy continues ;to pursue research and. de'/elcpraent ot 
Distributed Netted Sensors.. IDNS.) ;. low-cost, rapidly 
deployable, autonomous .sensors that can be fielded in 
sufficient numbers, to provide the cuei.ng and detection of 
adversary submarines far from the. Sea Base. Exampies of 
our FY 200 3 request o.f $24. million in these technologies 
include; 

9 Reliable Acoustic Path, Vertical bine- Array (RAP 
VLA.) . A passive-only disbributed system exploiting 
the deep water' propagation phenomena . I.n essence, a 
to'weci array vertically suspended in the water 
column. 

» Seep Water A.ctive Distributed System (DWADS) . An 
active . sonar distributed system optimized for :USe. in 
deep-water'. . 

• Oeplo'yable Autonomous Distributed. System (DADS.):. . -A 
shallow ..''Water: array, usi'ng^ both ■ 'aeoas'tic' : and; Hon-' 
acoust'ic sensors to detect 'paS'sing. ':subm'arities.', DADS 
will test at sea in FY 2008, 

Further,, devel&p.i:ng.. the Undersea Warfare Decision; Support 
System (USW-DSS) will leverage existing data-links, 
networks, and. sensor data frpTn air, sxirface,. and sub- . 
surface platf6rm,s and integrate, them into a common ASW 
operat.ing .picture with tactical decision aids to.: better. , 
plan., conduct, and coordinate: ASW operations , We are , ,y 
requesting $23 million in FY 20&B towards this system. 

To engage the threat, our forces must have the means to 
cit'-.-uk effectively the first itime, ( e time. The havv 

ic! .’ont.inued a robust weapons development investment 
plan 3:icludi.ng $293 million resjuested in the FY 200fe on 
■’.-aiabilities aS: 

• High-Altitude ASM 'Weapons Concept (HAAWC) . Current 
maritime patrol aircraft must descend to very low 
altitude to place ASM weapons oh target, often 
losing vtommunications -with the; eonobuoy (or 
distributed .sehso.r) field.. This allows t‘''e ai 

to remain at . high aititude and conduct ..i,' -.>ffoct:'-f 
attack while simultaneouBly enabling rh<? c.i tuv’ to 
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Destroyer (Mod) 

The DDG 51 modernization.;prog.ram. is a comprehensive 
6 2 ship prograTTi 'designed' to .modernize. HM&E and Combat 
Systems . These upgrades .support : reductions in 
manpower and .operating; GDSts, .: aeHieve 35+ year 
service life, - and allows 'the; class.' to pace the 
projected threat well into the 2 ist century- Our 
FY 2008 request contains $159 million for this 
effort . 

Key upgrades to the DDG 51 AEGIS Weapon System (AWS) 
include an Open Architecture computing environment, 
along with an upgrade of the; SPY Radar signal- 
processor, addition of BMD capability. Evolved Sea 
Sparrow^ Missile (ESSM) , impro-ved USW sensor, Naval 
Integrated Fire Control -Counter Air (NIFC-CA) and 
additional other combat systems upgrades. 

LEWIS & CLARK Dry Cargo/Ammunition Ship (T-AKE) 

T-AKE -is." -intended';- to... replace aging'-combat.' ■. s.tb.res-.- -;(T--'AFS 1.-..; 
and .a-mm-uftition'. (T-AE) -.".ships. WQ-rking-.-in-GOncert'. with -ah- -... .-, 
oiler-. --.(T.-AO)'.,.. -t.he---team .-can perform-- -a- "sub-stitute"-.,,'-sta-tiph 
Ship.. mis S-io-n'.'. to -- 'all-ow ..-the retirement. - 0.f-. .' four , f ast-.-.hdmbat -- 
support"-- ships, .. (A0E-.-1-- Class) .- $456 --millidn..': invFY--.2,'0:OB-,„ --.j 

supports -fund-i-ng-the; T-AKE.' (f inal.- pri'ce.-.wil.l -. be-., , , - 

determi-ned- ; through negotiations exp'edted:- to,, 'be-.-"completed--. 
during, the. Slimmer 2007) . Lead ship was delivered in June 
2006 and has completed operational evaluation, (OPEVAL) . 

Tomahawk/Tactical Tomahawk (TACTOM) 

Tomahawk and Tactical Tomahawk; missiles provide 
precision,- all weather, and deep: strike capabilities. 
Tactical. Tomahawk provides: more flexibility and 
responsiveness at a. significantly reduced life cycle cost 
than arevious versions and includes flex-targeting, in- 
flight retargeting, and G-way communications with the 
missile . 

Our $383 million in.this years: request sustains the 
Tomahawk Block IV full.- rate,., multi-year, procurement 
contract for Fiscal . Years.. 2004-200.8 ,.. yielding 
approximately 2 ,100 missiles.,.. ; ...The..:.p:roj;^^^ inventory 
will accommodat e campaign . analy's;is :..requi renient s given 
historical usage da.fcaj and-jaGdeptab.le.; .risk . 
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F/A-18a/B/C/D Hornet 

The F/A-18 Hornet is Naval. AviatiQn':S principal strike^^ 
fiqhter. This state-of-the-art, multi-ihissioii aircivifc 
serves the Navy and.Marine. .Corps as well as the armed 
forces of seven allied countries. Its. reliability and 
precision weapons delivery capability are documented 
frequently in news, reports '.'from the. front lines. $3.31 
million in E’Y 2008 funds imprOyeineiits. to the original 
Hornet A/B/C/D variants providihg significant warfighting 
enhancements to the . fleet. .. .. These. Improvements include 
the Global Positioning System.: (GPS i, Multi-functional 
Information Distribution System ■ (MIDS) , AIM-9X Sidewinder 
.Missile/Joint Helmet -Mountedi Cueing System (JHMCS) , 
Combined Interrogator Transponder, Joint Direct. Attack:, ... 
Munitioii/Joint. Stand-Off Me.apon:. delivery capability, , and 
a Digital Communication System (DCS) for close-air 
support. : Through these improvement, and. upgrades. ,... the: 
aircraft's" weapons, , communications, navigation, ■■■■and 
defens.ive. electro^.nio. countermeasure' system.s., h'a.ve'. been,' 
kept ■ combat ■ releV.ant,. 

Although: the„:F/A,-,18A/B/C/D are out of production, the , ... 
existing .'■i'nventO'ry, ■O'f "667 Navy and Marine Corps air'craft,''.' 
will: continue'"'to,^', 'Comprise half of the carrier strike^..''^..':,, ■■ 
force until 20.13, and are ' scheduled to remain in., the . .. .. 
Naval Aviat .ion inventory through 2022. 

CG(X) 

CG(X) is envisioned to be : a highly capable surface 
combatant tailored for Joint Air and Missile Defense and. 
Joint -Air Control Operations. CG(X) will provide 
. ■' ,pice dominarce and protection to all joint forces 
Ihe Sea Base. :Initiai Operational 
I i rility aoc) IS anticipatedcin about 2019. $227 

’ : ’ill icsear'ch and development for FY 2008 supports 

Je .'’opment. The ongoing, analysis of alternatives 
1 .1 irg various propulsion options . CG (X) will 

, , ■[ ^ , tc . jg- 47 Aegis class, and improve the fleet's air 
lefense capabilities against an advancing 
, VI . u-ularly ballistic raissiles. 
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standard Missile-6 (SM-6) 

The Navy's next-generation .Extended: Range,.. Anti-Air 
Warfare interceptoi' is. the SM-6 .. .: Sagporting both legacy 
and futtire shins., SM-S with, .its active- seeker technology 
will defeat anticipated theater, air. and missile defense 
warfare threats well into . the. next decade . The comb.ined 

SM-6 Design. Readiness Review 7 Critical Design Review was 
completed three months ahead of schedule with SM-6 
successfully meeting all; entrance. . and exit criteria. 

Ahead of schedule and. on cost . targets, our FY 2008 budget 
plan of $207 million will keep; this development effort on 
track for Initial Operational GapaBility in FY 2010. 

Conventional TRIDENT Modification (CTM) 

CTM transforms the submarine launched, nuclear armed 
TRIDENT II (DS). missile system into, a conventional . ...f . 
of fe.ns.ive precision, stx'ike weapon with, global, . range.,. This 
new cap.ability, is .required to. defeat, a divefBe set,,: of 

unpi-edictable-thre'atsw ;such as. Weapons. Ipf," 'Mass v,„:, ■■■■■,' 
Destruction ■ (WMD')',.' 'at. 'short notice., ''without the,....,,,,:...,"'.''.' 
requirement'', for, .a. "{.orward-deployed ' or'.'.; viB'ihlel presence , ". ., ,. 
withO'Ut 'risk' t'O.'.'lj',S'..,"'"''f0r'c'es> and with^. little", 'o'r.':.nq,"„.. ' 

warning', prior ■ 'tO'' str.lke , '$175 'milX'.rdh; is. "included ".in, the 
FY, 2008' request.', ' The:, /program and '''rei,a.t:ed",.:pb,l'i'ey'- i'ssue's • ■ /, 
are', " currently '■ under 'review by the 'Office '.of; the '■ Secretary 
of . DS'f ens'e -aS; ' part of the -.New . Strategic Tr.i'ad'.'.capability'.. 
package'. 

Navy Unmanned Gombat Air System (UCAS) 

The former , J-DCAS program transferred from Air Force to 
Navy lead. The' Navy UCAS will develop and demonstrate low 
observable (LO) , unmanned,; air vehicle suitability to 
operate from aircraft carriers' in suppoi't of persistent , 
penetrating surveillance, and strike "capability in high 
threat areas. $162 million in FY 2008' research and 
development funds advance the programs objectives. 

Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW). 

JSOW is a low-cost," survivabie,. air-to-ground glide 
weapon designed to attack, a variety . of. targets in 
day/night and adverse ; weather . :conditions from ranges up 
to 63 nautical -miles. All/ variants; employ -a 
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Long Range Land Attack Projectile {LELAP) 
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operational capability in^ S'Y 2008. 

Karitime Preposition.i£ig Force (MPF) {Future) 

Fi?F{F) provides a scarablOf ioint so.a based capab-i i..i.t y 
for Che cicuare, artival, assembly, and employmeni: or 
■' o thr Karine Exfied;. tionarv E,;"igade sized tcice of 201 
It iiiili also support ulie sustainment and recontt. itut Lo 
of lo,t:ces when required. Mi'r(F) is envi.t lontci tc have 
utility it iestitnc cot- inqei-cy orv-rat.iorsp, and when 
coupled w-itb C.'.arritij ci' Exrjedi.iioaaiy Strike Groups, w 
pict-ide thti natron a :vpir> response capability in anti 

S-, at. rji- .-.j.- 3 j. sit ii-i-t J millio't iu rt'-'oearers 
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development in FY 2008 supports technology maturation 

required by our Sea, Basing- requirements . 

Direct attack (DA) Munitions:, JDAM,, LGB, Dual Mode LGB, 
and Direct Attack Moving Target". 

Inventories of direct: attack, munitions include Laser- 
Guided Bombs (LGB). and Joint Direct. Attack Munitions 
(JDAM) weapons; both are . guidance kit.s for General 
Purpose bombs and strike fixed targets only. The LGB 
guides on a laser spot .which .provides precise accuracy in 
clear weather. JDAM provides Global Positioning / 

Inertial Guidance Systems (GPS7 INS) giving accurate 
adverse weather capability ($34: million in fY 2008) . The 
Dual Mode LGB retrofit: to, LGB ..kits, procured in Fiscal. 
Years 2006-2007, increases .^flexibility' by combining l.ase.r., 
and.GPS/INS capabilities in ..a :s.in.gle' weapon. ..The hext',..:..),. 
evolutionary upgrade. Moving . Target 'Weapon .(MTW).;, . wil:l .. . , 

combine'- 'l-as'er-.'-and' GPS/INS guidance with moyi'hg.'''-,'target'-. -', '-;y;- 
capability. ■ i-'Proc,urement is planned . -via'-'a-'.','c'ap-a.lb'-il-i'ty-"-,'''','..,'' 
b.ased--'c'omget'iti'On',' with. MTW upgradihg'.':,exia'tihg;;:''d’DAM'.'-'". 
and'/or- ■iGB:(-k'it-',' 'inventories,'. $2,9 , million: sUpp'ort's -" t.'his' ■' ■■ 
oh'-"gQ:i'ng,'.'MTW: ''ef'f-o'rt" in-.- FY 2008. 

Harpoo'n , B.16'ck III Missile 

Harpoon"."Blodk.'--, Ill„'r'epres'ents;''-the. only - long :r,ange,, . al.l. ■ . 
'weatheir.', , 'precise, ship and-.-a-ir;' launched. Surface ,Wa.rfare ■- 
anti-ship capability. $44 mililon in FY 2008 supports 
development - of a kit upgrade: to. -existing Harpoon . B'.lGck . . 
IC, the addition of a data link: and GPS that will provide 
increased target selecti-vity and performance in the 
cluttered littorals. . .. 

Pioneer Tactical Dhmanned Aircr.aft Sensor C0AS) 

The .Pioneer UAS System ;is: a transportable Intelligexice , 

Sui ve- liance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) asset capabx.e of 
piovidina tactical commanders ; with day and night, 
b.d.tl;- tiold, and marifelffie reconnaissance in s'lipport of 
Kai.’i’.e erpeditionary warfare :and maritime contiol 
op- j. J i..nic . The FY 2008 -.budget requests $3 8 million in 
opv’utiox'.s and maintenance ::sUstainment and $90 millicn in 
i -jouiement for the Army' s. Shadow. RQ-,7B .DAS as an interim 
t op) aoim.fur for the currently fielded: Pioneer . 
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Extended Range Munition CERM) 
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and development funding includes a 2 0 - reiiabi 1 ity 
demonstration befoie iand-brtsed flight and qualification 
testing. The program includes modifications to existing 
;i inch guns and fire control systems. EKM will utilise 
the Naval Fires Control System as the mission planning 
cool . 

Global Hawk Maritime 'Demonstration (GHMD) 

Using an existing Air Force production contract, the Havy 
procured two GHMD Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAV) and 
associated ground control equipment. GHMD will be used 
for developing Concept of Operations and Tactics, 

Training and Procedures for a persi.stent .TSR maritime 
capability in conjunction with the manned P-3 aircraft. 
The GHMD return on investment will be risk reduction for 
the BAMS UA3 Program. GHMD provides a limited, high 
altitude, endui’ance UAV platform ctipability 8 years 
before the planned FY 2014 loc of BAMS. $18 million in 
operations and maintenance and $6 million in xtrocurement 
of spares Gu.scains the program in FY 2008. 

Remote Minehunting System (EMS) 

RMS utilises a diesel -powered, high and’arance, off-board, 
serai -subme,rsible vehicle to tow the Navy's most advanced 
mine hunting sonar, the AN/AQS-20A. The system will be 
launched, operated, and recovered from surface ships. 

RMS will provide mine reconn, ais.sance , detection, 
classification, localisation, and identification of 
moored and bottom mines. $23 million in FY 2008 supports 
the fieldiitg plan commencing this year provj.ding limited 
system.s for use on setlect BDG.s, 48 'RM.So for the Ijittoral 
Combat Ship (LC.S) Mine Vlarfare Mission Packages, and an 
additional 16 vehicles as part of tile LOS Anti-submarine. 
Warfare Mission Pcickageo . 
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Joint High Speed ¥essel (JHSV) 

Meivy, along with the Attty, SOCOM and Marine Corpe, is 
working to acquire Joint High Speed Vessel iJHljV! chat 
provides the required intra - theater lift capability 
iiercessary to meet each service's requirements. The 
acquisition of JHSV will address high-speed, intra- 
theater surface lift capability gaps identified to 
implement Sea Power 21, the Army Future Force operational 
ccncepts and SOCOM future operational plans. 

Additionally, it will improve Intra-theater lift 
currently providful by WESTPAC EXPRESS and other leased 
vessels. JHSV is currently in the Technology Development 
Phase with Joint Requirements Oversight Council iJROC) 
approval of the Capabilities Development Documesnt {CDD) 
anticipated soon. Navy's reseai'ch and development 
contribution in FY 2008 is $19 million. Ultimate 
delivery of the first vessel is anticipated in 2C10. 

Aerial Cosmon Sensor {ACS3 ' - Future EPX IEP-3E 
Replacement) 

Navy is on a path to recapitalize the EP-3 aii'borne 
electronic surveillance aircraft, and our $17 million in 
FY 2008 research and development funding contributes to 
this effci't, ACS is the Navy's premier manned Airborne? 
Intelligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance (AISRi 
platform tailored to the maritime environment. ACS will 
prot'ide data fusion and a robust reach-bac.k capiability 
allowing onboard operators to ptish intelligence to 
tactical commanders and opei'ators in mission support 
centers. With a network-centx'ic approach, ACS represents 
a significant capability in the Maritime Patrol and 
ReconnaiEusance Force Family of Systems including MHIA and 
BARIS DAS. 

Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense CBMD) 

Aegis Ballistic? Missile Defense is the sea based 
component of tiie Kisoile Defense Agency's (MDA) BalliEitic 
Missile Defense System (BMDSl . It enables sui'face 
c!ombacant3 to support ground-based sensors and providetj a 
capability tc itifercept Short and Medium Range Ballistic 
Mis.iiles with snip-baEied interceptois (SM-j mi.ssileEE i . 

The leoently started Gap Filler Sea-Based Teiminal 
Program, will provide the ability to engage Siiorc Range 
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Ballistic Missiles (SRBMs) with modified SM-1 Block IV 
missiles from Aegis BMD capable ships. While ail 
development funding is coverea under tlie MDA biiaget: , Navy 
has committed $13 million in FY 2006 for cpeiations and 
sustainment of Aegis BMD .systems as Nat'y assumes 
operational responsihil ity . 

Aegis BMD has been in-stalled on three Cruisers and 13 
Destroyers. All the Cruisers and' three Destroyers are 
engagement capable. The balance of the Destroyers are 
Dong Range Surveillance and Track (LRS&T) capable. 
Additional installations are planned for 2007. 

In actiral operations last July, U.S. and Japanese Aegis- 
radar -equipped Destroyers successfully monitored North 
Korea's ballistic missile tests. 

21" Mission Reconf igurable Umnanned Underwater Vehicle 
Sylstem (MROUVS) 

21" MRUOTS is a submarine launched and recovered, 
reconf igurable DUV system that will improv€j current 
capabilities in enabling as.sui'ed access. It will provide 
a robust capability to conduct clandestine minefield 
reconnaissance and general 'Intelligence, Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance (ISR) in denied or inaccessible areas. 
The MRUOVS program has been restructured, moving Initial 
Qpercitional Capability (IOC) from Fiscal Year 2013 to 
2016 when clandestine mine countermeasure capability from 
LOS ANGLES Class submarines will be delivered. 

Accordingly, the FY 2008 funding request has been 
adj’usted to $13 million. ISR capability and VIRGINIA 
Class host compatibility could arrive in follotv-on 
increments approximately two years after IOC. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. I will proceed. 

I want to get back to some of the questions I raised in my open- 
ing statement here about the stress on the capital programs of the 
Navy. I mentioned we are in danger of falling below the Navy’s 
own requirement of having 48 attack submarines for a 14-year pe- 
riod beginning in 2020. It sounds a long way away, but it is not 
that long away, and unless we start to act on it it is going to be 
a problem for us. 

In 2028, the number of attack submarines is expected to fall to 
40 under the current shipbuilding plan, not only below the Navy’s 
current requirement, but also far below the historically estimated 
need of submarines. In fact, in 1999, just 8 years ago, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) concluded that the Navy needed to have 55 
attack submarines in the near-term and 68 to 72 subs by the mid- 
dle of the next decade. So we are obviously far short of that esti- 
mate. 

I say parenthetically what you know because you live with it. 
Namely, that the current 30-year shipbuilding plan calls for main- 
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taining a 313-ship fleet as a minimum. In recent years, the esti- 
mates of the necessary fleet size from respected people have gone 
as high as 380. Meanwhile, the current Navy stands at about 279 
ships. 

So I say all this to just say again that we have a problem and 
in my opinion we are not spending enough. The recent incident, 
which has been publicly described, with China and a sub coming 
into the area where the Kitty Hawk Battle Group was and public 
reports that China is producing as many as two and a half subs 
per year and is rapidly closing the overall fleet strength gap, seems 
to indicate to me anyway that we need a much greater number of 
ships and subs than we are currently procuring. 

Admiral, I wanted to ask you to respond to this question. The 
Navy has repeatedly testified that it needs 2 years of advance pro- 
curement funding before construction in a given sub in order to 
have the parts that require a long lead time. However, the Con- 
gressional Research Service has said that the 2-year advance pro- 
curement is not necessary, that Congress can fund the entire sub 
construction program in a single year, which means that the fin- 
ished product would take 2 years longer at the back end. In fact, 
that was done in 1988 when Congress funded the construction of 
two aircraft carriers in a single year, including advance procure- 
ment. 

So, acknowledging both the budget pressure you are under and 
the need in my opinion to accelerate to 2009 the date by which we 
start building two subs a year, provided we enter into a multi-year 
contract to save costs, why should Congress not begin to fund two 
subs a year in 2009? 

Admiral Mullen. Senator, the basis for this, as you indicated, is 
the 313-ship future force structure plan. We are 275 ships today. 
By the end of the year, I actually hope in the commissioning, one 
of which is later this week, to head north in terms of stopping the 
free fall. We talked earlier about, or I have talked consistently 
about having a balanced fleet. The 48 submarines was the war- 
fighting analysis that we went through extensively and I am very 
comfortable with that number and very comfortable with that num- 
ber against the 1999 JCS study. 

That said, the plan you speak to, we do fall to 40 submarines. 
We have looked in the last year at ways to mitigate that and we 
are looking at possibilities of extending some hull life for a deploy- 
ment, for an additional deployment. The hull lives of our nuclear 
attack submarines have gone from 30 years to 33 and now it looks 
as though there is a possibility some of them could be extended as 
one way. 

We want to reduce the time it takes to construct the Virginia 
class submarine from 72 months to 60 months. That makes more 
submarines available. I also have the option of keeping them de- 
ployed longer for a period of time to mitigate that. 

With reasonable assumptions about those three specific possibili- 
ties, I can mitigate that eight submarine gap that you described in 
that timeframe down to about three submarines. We will continue 
to work that. So as I indicated, we would look to mitigate this. We 
are working very hard on that and we certainly intend to do that. 
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But I share your concern in your opening statement about the 
pressure. I have been doing these budgets since the mid-1990s and 
we are, the Navy now, I am under extraordinary pressure across 
my people accounts, my operations accounts, as well as my procure- 
ment accounts, and the heart of those procurement accounts are 
ships, submarines, and airplanes, and balancing that in the envi- 
ronment in which I am finding myself right now is a real challenge. 

The cost growth we cannot tolerate or we are not going to be able 
to build the ships, the cost growth you speak to in LCS; we are not 
going to be able to meet this plan. We have to control that. So we 
are working hard in a very constrained environment to get there, 
and I am comfortable that we have worked hard in these mitiga- 
tion areas, but it is early and it is still a concern. 

Senator Lieberman. I appreciate that we share that concern. I 
do want to say that the very mitigating circumstances, the program 
to mitigate the impact of a gap where we fall substantially below 
the 48 submarines, is really a pressure that we ought not to be 
putting you under, and frankly the submarine force. I worry about 
whether we are pushing the subs structurally beyond what they 
can handle. I am certainly worried if one of the mitigating policies 
is to extend deployments, what that will do to the morale of the 
submarine force because, as you well know, they already deploy at 
a pretty good rate. 

Admiral Mullen. Well, Senator, they would not be major exten- 
sions. This is a month or 2. It is not an exceptional period of time. 
We certainly would never take the risk, if there was any concern 
with material failure, would not do that. 

I did not answer your question about can we buy it all in 1 year. 
The 3-year buy is basically a function of, obviously, affordability in 
a given year and also what I can execute to build the submarine. 
Clearly, that has been how a submarine has been built and the 
time line that we have had it. Could you appropriate all the money 
to do that or could we, could the Hill do that? Yes, absolutely. But 
the challenge will be executing that money in a meaningful way, 
and so it has been that, again it has been that balance. 

We have done that with other programs, but that has been it, the 
way we have built submarines. 

Senator Lieberman. My time is up and I thank you. We will con- 
tinue on this exchange. We have been going at it for a few years 
already. 

But I do want to say with some pride, and also to express my 
appreciation to the Navy, that the submarine building program has 
been going forward at a very good cost control, on a cost control 
basis, and the speed of delivery. Everything is relative, but when 
we start to talk about getting the cost of a submarine down to $2 
billion, which it looks like we can do, that is a lot of money. But 
compared to some of the other shipbuilding programs, it is not so 
bad. 

Admiral Mullen. Senator, the other thing, and I will try not to 
fill this up, but if I buy a $2 billion submarine in 2009, get to two 
a year, I have nothing in 2010 and 2011. I have no resources ap- 
plied against that. So the program comes back to me to fill that up. 
Again, we are in a plan right now to get to two in 2012. That is 
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several billion dollars, $4 to $5 billion that I currently do not have 
in the program. 

Senator Lieberman. Well, if you and I and a few others can get 
to two subs in 2009, we will take care of 2010 and 2011. 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. That is an expression of faith. 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. I have a feeling submarines are going to be real- 
ly well-covered on this subcommittee. 

A question for you. Admiral, or for Secretary Winter, and that 
has to do with affordability of the LCS. It is critical in order to 
achieve the large numbers — 55 ships, I think, is the goal that the 
Navy has determined it needs — that we start making some head- 
way here. I harken back, I guess, to what the plan was for afford- 
ability was. One, keep it simple in its design; do not change the re- 
quirements; maximize competition; and leverage the smaller ship- 
yards, which would be more efficient, building smaller, simple 
ships, and speed up the process to avoid the cost growth that often 
comes with time. 

I think the full committee and this subcommittee in particular 
has been in your corner on affordability. But we appear to be on 
a path that doubles the $220 million estimate for these ships. Mr. 
Secretary, I appreciate your efforts to stabilize this program, but 
I would like to have you explain, if you could, how the Navy and 
the industry’s original estimates ran so far askew. Second, since 
the Navy’s estimates indicate cost growth for both industry teams 
building their first ship, why has the Navy only taken corrective 
action on one contract and how do you intend to control cost for the 
remaining ships under both contracts? 

Secretary Winter. Sir, let me address both questions there. First 
of all, relative to the reasons that we are in a cost overrun situa- 
tion, I think it really is due to the over optimism that was created 
at the beginning of the program. I believe that as we look back- 
wards we were not as realistic as perhaps we should have been rel- 
ative to the cost estimates, in particular the cost estimates for the 
lead ships. We are now having to deal with that and one of the un- 
fortunate aspects of initiating a contract which is underfunded is 
that often things are not done as well as they should be in the be- 
ginning, and it is at the early stages of the program where much 
can be done to reduce the overall cost of a ship. 

I do believe, though, that with a total buy on the magnitude of 
55 ships, which is the current program, there is huge opportunity 
out there to be able to motivate the type of business case, to pro- 
vide the rewards that industry would be looking for, for a signifi- 
cant investment in a modern production capability, and in fact we 
may be able to afford two production capabilities. That would en- 
able us to work through a leader-follower arrangement and be able 
to maintain competition in the long run. 

Working through the issues that we are going through right now, 
developing a competitive base, and being able to leverage the quan- 
tity buys that we are talking about in the future, all will hopefully 
lead us to a more affordable cost position on this particular vessel. 
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Relative to the General Dynamics (GD) position and compared to 
the Lockheed position, we have established formal tripwires, if you 
will, associated with the performance parameters that GD is en- 
gaged in right now and Lockheed has already worked through. 
Should GD exceed any of those tripwires, it is our intention to pur- 
sue the same remedies that we sought with Lockheed Martin rel- 
ative to containing their costs and seeking a renegotiation of the 
contract. 

At this point in time, GD has not exceeded any of those 
tripwires. I will note that we have kept those tripwires, the spe- 
cifics there, confidential and have not shared them with the con- 
tractor, specifically to ensure that we have an honest and open as- 
sessment and there is no opportunity or motivation for gaming any 
of the particular parameters associated with that. 

Senator Thune. The contracts for both industry teams place the 
Navy in the position of financing 100 percent of the cost overrun. 
How do you balance the risk on future major programs to avoid 
finding ourselves in a similar position? 

Secretary Winter. I believe, sir, in future major programs, in the 
production phase at least, we very much need to go to cost struc- 
tures, fixed-price incentive type structures, which enable us to 
share the cost risk appropriately between the contractor and the 
Navy. When we are talking about initial development phases, 
where there are very high uncertainties and it is difficult to obtain 
a fixed-price bid from a contractor, we will probably still have to 
go with cost reimbursable contracts. But even there, there are 
mechanisms that are available to us to provide cost and schedule 
incentives that share that risk with the contractor. 

Senator Thune. Given the cost pressures on the shipbuilding 
program, what impact do the increased cost and delays in the LCS 
program have on the balance of the Navy’s plan? 

Secretary Winter. Well, the significant impact that it has had is 
the need to reprogram or request reprogramming authority for the 
fiscal year 2007 funding to be able to be used for the completion 
of the vessels that still are under contract. In the out years, we are 
hopeful that the cost reductions associated with the strategy we are 
going to with the selected configuration and the quantity buy that 
will enable the cost efficiencies associated with a modern produc- 
tion facility, that those mechanisms will enable us to minimize the 
cost impact to the overall shipbuilding program. 

We need to go through that, though. We need to understand ex- 
actly how much we are going to be able to get by way of investment 
in those facilities and the leverage that that will provide us. But 
I am very hopeful that we will be able to recoup a significant 
amount of the increase in cost. 

Senator Thune. I want to jump to one other subject here quickly 
and that is the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) gap. The Government Ac- 
countability Office recently released a study titled “Tactical Air- 
craft: DOD Needs a Joint Integrated Investment Strategy.” It made 
several conclusions: One, the Department of Defense (DOD) does 
not have a single integrated investment plan for recapitalizing and 
modernizing its tactical air forces; and that without a joint inte- 
grated investment strategy it is difficult to evaluate the severity of 
capability gaps or, alternatively, areas of redundancy. 
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In light of the Navy’s concerns over a strike fighter gap, how do 
you respond to those findings? Given the Navy’s additional com- 
peting need to recapitalize its fleet of ships, how would you assess 
affordability of the Navy’s aviation procurement plans? 

Admiral Mullen. One of the things that came out of the ship- 
building effort that we put forth was to try to stabilize it. One of 
the results of that was the desire on the part of many senior lead- 
ers in the Navy to stabilize the aviation plan as well, because it 
too had seen instability in recent years. So we are about there right 
now, this year and next year, to basically figure out how many air- 
craft we need and how we can stabilize it, with the same underpin- 
ning philosophy, so that industry can plan, not have significant 
changes every year, and then produce what we need at best cost 
and in a timely way. 

Specifically for me, for the Navy, the strike fighter shortfall — and 
I think your initial number was on the order of 110 planes. I have 
seen numbers as low as 40 or 50 and as high as over 200. The 
numbers I am very comfortable with is a shortfall starting in about 
8 to 10 years of 47 to 71 planes, depending on whether we buy 40 
or 50 a year at a certain price. The highest numbers are at a very 
low production rate, at a very high price. 

From the standpoint of the programs that I need, I need the JSF. 
I need it for its range, its payload, its stealth, its sustainability. So 
I am committed to that. Where I find myself is in the middle here, 
because I find myself buying more F-18 Es and Fs, and they are 
great airplanes, but they are not the planes I need to populate the 
entirety of my air wings in the future. I have to get to JSF and 
that is the plan right now. 

I will not talk about the DOD strategy, but I can tell you within 
the Navy the strategy is to get to JSF as quickly as we can, and 
yet there are some acquisition challenges we want to be mindful of 
with where this program is as well. 

I also have a challenge, a very clear challenge, with Jim Conway 
and I, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, because I basically 
fund Marine Corps aviation, and how we balance that inside the 
requirements that we both have is also a significant challenge. He 
and I are committed to working through that, and that is part of 
this shortfall as well. 

So I recognize the shortfall is there. I know we have to stabilize 
this plan in the very near future. But it is going to take a signifi- 
cant amount of additional procurement investment to get there and 
really mitigate that shortfall. 

Senator Thune. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Thune. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Senator 
Lieberman has asked these wonderful questions about submarines. 
He has grasped the mettle of naval policy, the submarine. It is the 
most key element, so thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. We stand together. 

Senator Reed. We stand together. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral Mullen, thank you not only for being 
here today, but for your great service to the Nation. Following on 
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this issue of submarines, we have talked a lot in this open session 
about force structure, but there is also the industrial base issue, 
which is absolutely critical, not just to submarine construction, but 
to all naval shipbuilding programs. 

One of the areas of concern is that this is the first time in many, 
many years we have not had an active design program for a sub- 
marine. The recent RAND report suggested the that design for the 
new Trident, the new ballistic missile submarine, be accelerated. 
Mr. Secretary and Admiral, could you comment on that? 

Secretary Winter. Yes, Senator, pleased to. We have recently 
been going through several iterations of a plan to create the next 
generation strategic deterrent for the Navy. One of the things that 
I have been fairly insistent on is ensuring that that is a complete 
integrated strategic plan, going through everything from the war- 
head to the missile to the boat itself I think we now have a good 
laydown of a plan. We have worked through the aspects with 
United States Strategic Command in terms of ensuring that we 
have a current set of requirements and a good forecast of where 
those requirements may evolve in the future, both on the nuclear 
and the non-nuclear side. That will be factored into the overall de- 
sign study activities for the future, the Ohio class replacement, if 
you will, activities. 

Initially, those will be mostly design studies as we go through 
the overall assessment of alternatives that can provide the basis for 
that strategic deterrent, and it will later on evolve into preliminary 
design efforts for the replacement activity. We do want to focus on 
getting to the right objective in the long-term and making sure that 
we have a good systems engineering process that we are factoring 
through. With that, we will phase in the individual design activi- 
ties as the requirements support. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral, do you have any comments? 

Admiral Mullen. Well, I would only echo that and say we recog- 
nize the criticality of this industry base or the design base. We are 
very committed, and Secretary Winter has led this effort, to really 
understand where we are and how we sustain it, which includes, 
could include various options. It is underpinned by the belief that 
if we lose it we cannot get it back, and the Nation cannot afford 
that. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman pointed out that there has been some signifi- 
cant advances in lowering the cost of submarine construction. In 
fact, the selected acquisition report estimated a reduction of about 
3 percent of the total Virginia class submarine program. That I 
think is significant and I hope you share that feeling. 

But second, there are also opportunities within that cost reduc- 
tion for additional research and design work to further accelerate 
reductions. Is that something that you are considering, Mr. Sec- 
retary or Admiral? 

Secretary Winter. Yes, sir, we are considering both additional 
research and development activity. As you are probably aware, we 
have a number of efforts going on right now in terms of design 
modifications for the Virginia class, which are principally oriented 
towards reduction of costs, design for production, enhancements for 
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that vessel. We are also engaged in a number of activities in terms 
of advanced submarine design and construction, including some 
promising activities in coordination with the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral, let me ask another question. That is, as we both under- 
stand, our colleagues in the House adopted a measure that I be- 
lieve would fund an additional set of Virginia class components, not 
specific to a hull. 

Secretary Winter. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Mullen, is that an approach you think has merit? 

Admiral Mullen. I do. I think it does have merit. As you said, 
it is not tied to a specific hull. In terms of — and it really gets to 
the issue that both you and Senator Lieberman are raising, which 
is to get the cost of the business down. It will allow us to continue 
to reduce risk over the long-term. 

I think it is an investment in long-term cost reduction here, both 
in this program and — one group I would really like to pat on the 
back is Electric Boat has done incredible work to help us reduce 
this cost. It is very clear when you go there that they are aboard 
to try to make this happen enthusiastically and as partners, and 
it is part of that strategic partnership I think we need to make to 
sustain, to have an outstanding industrial base for the future. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, any further comments? 

Secretary Winter. I would just add that in shipbuilding in gen- 
eral, and in particular in submarine construction, maintaining the 
pace of work is very critical to efficient production. This is not a 
business where just-in-time inventory works. Having long lead 
items worked in advance so as to ensure that the pace of produc- 
tion is able to be maintained is a very good way of reducing the 
risk of program execution. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

One final question. Admiral Mullen, is that the Marine Corps 
stated a requirement for a minimum of 30 operational amphibious 
ships. 

Admiral Mullen. Right. 

Senator Reed. You are actually planning, as I understand it, to 
reduce the inventory of these ships. But your rationale I think for 
being able to meet the Marine Corps needs is that you can provide 
100 percent readiness of these ships. Can I understand your ration- 
ale and is it feasible? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. General Conway and I certainly have 
agreed that the requirement is for the availability of 30 ships. 
Based on historic availability, doing the math, you need 33 to do 
that. Now, that is how we have done it historically. What I have 
committed to him is to provide him the lift he needs. 

We have 31 ships, amphibious ships, in the 30-year shipbuilding 
plan and we have to look at how we are going to fight in the future 
and specifically how we are going to move this 2.0 Marine Expedi- 
tionary Brigade into the fight. General Conway and I have agreed 
to figure out a way together to make that work. It could include 
higher availability of ships. Some of it depends on, obviously, the 
warning time you would have and that kind of thing. 
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We are also building the Maritime Preposition Force Future 
ships, a significant investment there, which also has the potential 
to help us move marines to the fight. So there is an awful lot. It 
is a very complex set of variables and it is also a very important 
part of how we build the sea base for the future, which I think is 
going to become more and more important in terms of availability 
of footprint ashore and the requirement, not just from the Navy 
and Marine side but from a joint perspective, to be able to flow 
combat power through a sea base. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I did not 
welcome our new ranking member. Perhaps the Senator from 
South Dakota will be more dispassionate on the Navy’s budget 
than the rest of us around this table. But I hope that our new 
ranking member will take a great deal of guidance from the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, the Senator from Rhode Island, the Senator 
from Virginia, and the Senator from Maine on such issues as sub- 
marines, aircraft carriers, destroyers. I just want to offer you all 
the guidance in the world on those important issues, as we wel- 
come you to your new and very important position. 

It is amazing to me that our last ranking Republican was from 
Missouri and now we have one from South Dakota. There seems 
to he a pattern here. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you so much for being here today. Last year 
we approved the funding for the dual lead ship design for the 
DDG-1000 and also funding for construction. This ship is obviously 
critical to the 313-ship plan that the CNO has put out. I am con- 
cerned that, although the design contracts were awarded to both 
yards in August of 2006, that the construction contracts have yet 
to he awarded. 

My concern is that this delay will begin to have an impact on the 
shipyard employees, on the vendor and subcontractor base. There 
is a lead time in getting the necessary subcontractor contracts in 
place and we cannot proceed with that until the contract is award- 
ed. So this is a concern to me. 

I am also concerned that any further delays in the award of the 
construction contract will have an impact on overall cost and could 
well drive up costs. 

Could you update us on the status of the award of the construc- 
tion contract? 

Secretary Winter. Yes, Senator. I asked for a short hold be 
placed on the award and contracting there to ensure that the les- 
sons learned from LCS were properly factored into the DDG-1000 
contract. I have now been satisfied that that has been done and I 
recently authorized the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search, Development, and Acquisition to proceed to the finalization 
and definitization of those contracts. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. That is good news indeed. Do you 
have a timetable for going forward on the contract? 
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Secretary Winter. I believe we are very close, in a matter of 
weeks hopefully. I would hesitate to give you a definitive schedule, 
but I would be happy to get you an update as soon as possible. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

On September 25, 2007, the Navy decided to resequence delivery of the first ship 
set of DDG-1000 mission systems government-furnished equipment (GFE) to Gen- 
eral Dynamics Bath Iron Works (BIW) vice Northrop Grumman Ship Systems 
(NGSS). The Navy has received cost proposals from both BIW and NGSS reflecting 
the GFE resequencing and is entering negotiations with the two shipyards for lead 
ship production. The Navy anticipates completing negotiations no later than Janu- 
ary 2008. 

Senator Collins. Admiral Mullen, we have talked many times 
about the reduced life cycle costs of the new DDG-1000 because of 
the reduced crew size and other efficiencies. We also have a chal- 
lenge as far as extending the life, the useful life of the DDG-51 
class and making sure that we get the full number of years origi- 
nally envisioned in order to achieve your goal of the 313-ship fleet. 

Could you comment on the importance of modernizing that class 
of ships in order to achieve your goal? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, ma’am. Absolutely vital. We have in the 
2008 program both modernization money for the cruisers, the Aegis 
cruisers, as well as the Aegis destroyers. We do not have a good 
history here of modernizing our ships, and we cannot afford to do 
that. So it is vital that these programs be supported. 

I am not talking about just over here. Clearly that is important, 
but that is internal to the Navy. Historically, we do not have a 
good record of doing that. So we recognize that and I recognize that 
as part of this 313-ship plan, that we have to do that and get these 
ships to their hull life. Typically, it is when we decommission ships, 
it is not because — surface ships — it is not because their hulls are 
worn out; it is because their combat systems are not modernized. 
That is what we have to invest in and that is what this program 
is all about. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Secretary Winter, in February, the Commander of Naval Sea 
Systems Command, Vice Admiral Paul Sullivan, briefed the Maine 
and New Hampshire delegations on the Navy’s latest Naval Ship- 
yard Business Plan for 2008 through 2013. I know this is an issue 
that you have put a great deal of time and effort into and that you 
have emphasized to Naval Sea Systems Command (NAVSEA) the 
need to use all four of the Navy’s public shipyards as efficiently as 
possible. I am grateful for the personal effort that you have put 
into this plan. 

Now, obviously NAVSEA faces certain constraints in distributing 
workload among the four shipyards. But I am concerned upon re- 
viewing the plan that the Navy’s plan may not fully acknowledge 
the specializations that each of the shipyards has. Eor example, 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in Kittery, ME, its expertise is with 
attack submarines. It was also called the gold standard during the 
Base Realignment and Closures Commission. We are very proud of 
that. 

Puget Sound specializes in ballistic missile submarines. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia’s shipyard focuses on aircraft carriers. So there 
are different expertises that are available. Does the Navy intend to 
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try to optimize the specific and unusual skill sets that each ship- 
yard has so as to ensure that we get the best value as we allocate 
the work among the four shipyards? 

Secretary Winter. Thank you for the question, Senator. As you 
noted, I put a bit of personal time into this. I do feel a level of 
stewardship responsibility regarding all four of the yards. 

As you noted, we have requested that the Navy look at this from 
an optimization perspective and the overall objective here is to op- 
timize the operational availability of the various ships in the most 
cost effective manner. Major consideration of that is the most effec- 
tive utilization of the skills that are resident at each of the facili- 
ties. So that will be a very significant factor in terms of the alloca- 
tion of availabilities to the individual yards, as well as the timing 
to be able to take maximum advantage of the work force that is 
resident at the individual yards. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. I look forward to continuing to 
work with you on all of these issues. 

Secretary Winter. I would be pleased to. 

Senator Collins. Thank you both. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Senator Webb, welcome. 

Senator Webb. Nice to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. I note that, following the exchange between 
Senator Collins and Senator Thune, I never really stopped to notice 
this before, that all of us on this Subcommittee, both parties — this 
is a bipartisan inclination — except for Senator Ensign and Senator 
Thune are coastal Senators. 

Senator Collins. I do not think that is a coincidence. 

Senator Lieberman. We are not running your time, Jim. 

Senator Webb. I would not be so optimistic about the Senator 
from South Dakota. I think there are rivers in South Dakota. 

Senator Thune. Thank you very much. 

Senator Webb. We are going to soon see the Riverine Warfare 
Center in Sioux City. I can remember when I was Secretary of the 
Navy 20 years ago we spent a lot of time talking to Senator Ste- 
vens about strategic homeporting in Alaska. 

Senator Thune. Mr. Chairman, I would show great deference to 
all my colleagues, coastal state colleagues here, on shipbuilding 
issues and only ask in exchange that you show deference to me 
when it comes to farm programs. [Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. It is a deal. 

Senator Webb’s time should start now. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, first I would like to congratulate you and express 
my appreciation for the work you have done on trying to tighten 
up the business side of this. We cannot increase the force structure 
in the way that many of us would like without having the effi- 
ciencies built into it. I think that what you have done over the past 
couple of months is very commendable. 

Secretary Winter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Webb. As a starting point on these force structure 
issues, I have to look back to the time when Admiral Mullen and 
I graduated from the Naval Academy 39 years ago. We had 932, 
I think, ships in the United States Navy. It went down to 479 in 
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the post-Vietnam drawdown. We got it up to 568 when I was Sec- 
retary of the Navy. We are down to 270 

Admiral Mullen. ’5. 

Senator Webb. — 275 Navy ships, which is roughly half that, now. 
There are different eras and different national requirements. But 
I think truly today when you look at what has happened, we have 
a number of budget restraints that are based on the inevitable 
strategic mousetrap, from the ground forces being burned up in 
Iraq, weapons system, force structure, replenishment, all those 
sorts of things. Inevitably when this happened, our strategic forces 
tend to pay. 

I would like to ask. Admiral Mullen, in an ideal strategic world, 
not in a budgetary sense but in an ideal strategic world, looking 
at the responsibilities of the United States around the world, where 
would you see the Navy force structure? 

Admiral Mullen. Certainly north of 313 Navy ships. Senator 
Lieberman or — I am sorry. Senator Thune I think talked about 380 
as well, and that was one of the estimates that was out there 3 or 
4 years ago. I think you hit at one of the most vital parts of how 
we have these discussions in the world that we are living in right 
now, which is what is the strategic appetite and how are we going 
to resource it. 

I am extremely concerned about the long-term ability of naval 
forces. Navy and Marine Corps, to be out and about in the ways 
that we need to be in the unpredictable world that we have. That 
said, back to the point the Secretary made, our operational avail- 
ability right now is a whole lot better than it used to be. We have 
invested an awful lot of money and resources. So today 40 percent 
of the ships that we have are deployed, which is a very high num- 
ber and they are doing exceptionally well. 

313 Navy ships was really minimum risk. I have not done any 
current analysis, sort of unbounded, to say without those bounds 
what should it be. But I would describe it more as the maximum 
acceptable risk is where we are right now, and I am very com- 
fortable saying that. 

Senator Webb. What was the end result of the experiment I was 
reading about that was in the papers a year or 2 ago with rotating 
ships’ crews and keeping ships themselves on station? 

Admiral Mullen. We call that Sea Swap, and we just finished 
the second phase of that, the second series of three ships. There are 
many lessons that came out of that. Probably the most significant 
is that it does pretty well on cruisers, destroyers, and smaller 
ships. Trying to scale it up to the big ships is going to be a difficult 
problem. 

But I think in the manning constructs, we are in the middle of 
changing sea-shore rotation. I think in manning constructs in the 
future that there will be pieces of that that we will roll into. I 
talked about availability of ships, even availability of submarines. 
Would we consider rotating a crew as opposed to bringing a sub- 
marine back off a deployment, for example, or a cruiser or a de- 
stroyer? I think those are things that come out of the lessons that 
we learned there to make these incredibly important platforms and 
large capital investments mean more to what we are doing in 
terms of our overall country’s security. 
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Senator Webb. Potentially be a force structure multiplier. 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Senator Webb. Secretary Winter, you used two phrases which I 
think were pretty important in terms of how we are making these 
decisions. One is that we are all fiduciaries here, because so much 
of this procurement cycle is beyond the next, say, 5 years, et cetera. 

The other is “pace of work.” I have a question relating to keeping 
this pace of work from falling into the bath tub and coming back 
out again when we lose so many good people. We have been told 
that the Newport News Shipyard, which is the largest employer in 
the entire Commonwealth of Virginia, that there is going to be one 
of these dips between 2009 and 2012 when a great percentage of 
work is done and before we pick up I believe on two submarine 
projects starting in fiscal year 2012. 

Is there a way for the Navy to take steps in conjunction with the 
business community to prevent that sort of hiatus? 

Secretary Winter. Well, sir, we have been working that in sev- 
eral aspects. First of all, I think the plan and the profile there of 
work has been pretty well understood and has been very stable for 
the last at least year. So there has been a basis of planning. 

Second of all, we are trying to utilize the one yard construct, 
which enables a sharing of personnel between the public and pri- 
vate yards in particular down in the Tidewater region. 

Thirdly, we will be looking very carefully at emergent opportuni- 
ties for additional work availabilities that may come up within this 
time period and will see what we can do in terms of being able to 
use those to help retain the critical skills that are available at 
Newport News. 

Senator Webb. Thank you. 

Admiral Mullen, I would like to associate myself with the views 
of Senator Warner on this Oceana problem. He would have been 
here, but he is down with the Queen of England today. 

Senator Lieberman. That is what senior Senators get to do. I 
speak as a junior Senator. 

Senator Webb. He actually said he did this during the Bicenten- 
nial as well, so I guess he deserves a return visit. 

Senator Lieberman. But not during the Centennial. 

Senator Webb. That is right. 

Senator Warner mentioned his belief that the facility at Fort 
Pickett might be an acceptable alternative and it has the advan- 
tage of already being a government-owned facility with respect to 
clearances and that sort of thing. I know you have stated your 
views that this is outside of the tactical radius or the training ra- 
dius that has been heretofore defined. 

But I am just wondering if you could clarify for us what your 
thoughts are on the different options that are available since that 
one site in North Carolina apparently is not going to work. 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir, and I appreciate the question. I was 
asked that — actually, I was down in Norfolk on Tuesday and I was 
asked that question. Clearly, we are — the requirement for the out- 
lying field is a very significant one. I appreciate Senator Warner 
both making that offer and that we have — what I said was tied to 
the requirement at the time, which was we had drawn a line at 50 
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miles and obviously Fort Pickett is further away than that specifi- 
cally. 

But what I also said in my statement and it did not necessarily 
register in all the quotes was that my lens is wide open on this. 
The Secretary has indicated in discussions with Senator Warner, 
we are willing to look at other options and certainly include Fort 
Pickett, and that is really where I am. 

The criteria that Fort Pickett was excluded from was back when 
we first considered outlying fields. We are having challenges clear- 
ly in North Carolina. We want to get this right. We are trying to 
balance it between two bases. Cherry Point and Oceana, which is 
what constrained us to some degree. But we are willing to look at 
all options at this point in time, and be consistent with the process 
that we have used today. 

Senator Webb. I appreciate your clarification. 

Admiral Mullen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much. Senator Webb. 

Gentlemen, I think Senator Thune and I will go one or two more 
questions and then let you depart. I appreciate it very much. 

This is to Admiral Mullen. Just when I thought I got the pro- 
nunciation right as “Litt-OR-al,” you said “LITT-or-al” just a while 
back, and I want you to clarify for me which is the preferred pro- 
nunciation of the LCS. 

Secretary Winter. We disagree, sir. [Laughter.] 

Admiral Mullen. I actually use both terms. 

Senator Lieberman. We have noticed. 

Admiral Mullen. How about a waffle answer? 

Senator Lieberman. But you do not waffle on anything else, so 
that is all right. 

Anyway, we talked about the concerns about the escalation in 
cost of the LCS program, heading up to close to two times, am I 
right, what we originally hoped it would be? We have some very 
big acquisition programs, carriers and destroyers, actually multi- 
billion dollar programs, and of course the subs, which we talked 
about. 

Admiral, I appreciate very much what you said about Electric 
Boat (EB). That will mean a lot to the workers up there. That is 
appreciated. 

Secretary Winter, let me ask you more generally considering this, 
and particularly the problems on the LCS. I have great regard for 
your management abilities. What steps are you taking or are you 
planning to take to improve the Navy’s ability to acquire these 
major systems on time and on cost? In some sense, I am not look- 
ing for compliments for EB, but what — if you care to — you do not 
have to answer. But I am curious, what worked there and what les- 
sons can you draw from that to the others? 

Secretary Winter. Well, sir, I think there are a number of fac- 
tors. First of all, we have to have a very firm understanding of 
what it is that we are buying. That to a great extent has to be de- 
fined by the Navy at the outset and eventually handed over to the 
industrial team for the final definitization of design compatible 
with the construction facilities. 
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Second of all, we have to have an agreed to, realistic cost and 
schedule basis for the program. I think we have gone a long way 
to doing that on the Virginia class. 

Lastly, I think we need to have an acquisition force that is prop- 
erly sized and skilled, with the right backgrounds to engage in the 
oversight of the activity. In particular, I believe that on the naval 
reactor side with the submarine efforts we have a very stable and 
mature acquisition organization and it has been able to provide 
that type of oversight. You couple that in with established and well 
understood relationships between the Navy and the contractor 
team and I think you have all the possibilities of a very efficient 
and effective acquisition program. 

Senator Lieberman. That is interesting. So part of it is the expe- 
rience of the acquisition force? 

Secretary Winter. Most definitely, sir. I think that we have seen 
that, not only in the Navy, but I think we have seen that in other 
services as well. 

Senator Lieberman. We have for sure. So what do you do to try 
to make sure you improve the acquisition force across the board? 

Secretary Winter. Well, sir, I think it is going to take a while 
to do this, but I believe that we have to emphasize and accelerate 
the process of training individuals in acquisition. I think we have 
to make sure that the individuals who are selected for that have 
the basic engineering and experience in the development of ships 
from an operator’s perspective before they get involved in the ac- 
quisition side. 

I think we have to recognize that it is a multi-year investment, 
that we have to take the individuals, give them the various oppor- 
tunities in programs which are ongoing, and give them the oppor- 
tunity to build up the experience base before they take responsi- 
bility for either an existing program or in particular a new pro- 
gram. 

In that regard, sir, if I could, I think we have to recognize that 
when we start new programs there are additional demands that 
are placed on the acquisition team, and in particular in those cir- 
cumstances we have to make sure that we provide some of our best 
and most experienced individuals to be able to lead that from the 
Navy perspective. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks. Well, we are going to keep in touch 
with you on that and urge you to be as demanding as you have to 
be to have this be what you want it to be. 

I have one more sort of open-ended question, but I am going to 
save it until the end for Admiral Mullen and yield to Senator 
Thune at this time. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warner, who could not be here today, had asked that 
there be two letters included in the record. The first is a letter from 
him to the Secretary dated April 19, 2007, which urges the Navy 
to consider existing military locations in Virginia, including Fort 
Pickett, for a new outlying landing field (OLF). The second is a let- 
ter from Senator Warner to the Secretary dated April 20, 2007, 
which thanks the Secretary for his time in a phone conversation 
where the Secretary confirmed that the Navy would consider loca- 
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tions in Virginia, including Fort Pickett, as a viable option for an 
OLF. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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I teaniol today of Senator Elizabeth Dole’s letter to you stating her opinion that "hhe Navy’s proposal 
to build an (Outlying Unding Field (OLF)J in Washington County (North Carolina) is simply not feasible." 
Further, Senator Dole declared her willingness to work with the Navy to identify “opetatiooally viable sites 
(for an OLF) in North Carolina where environmental and other problems are very limited, and where residents 
are nx>re receptive to such a facility and its potential for long-term ecxxmnic developmenL" 

1 have also read your Department’s response to Senator Dote staling. “Washington County has been, 
and remains the Navy's preferred site,” Additionally, the Department stated that. The Navy welcomes any 
effort that would identify new locations that meet the Navy's operational and environmental criteria." 


1 have long supported the Navy's decision to build an OLF in Washington County, since this location 
was identified as supporting the Navy’s critical requirements for training carrier aviation squadrons at 
NAS Oceana and MCAS Cherry PoinL I am prepared to maintain my support for the Department in the event 
you choose to continue plans for the development of the OLF in Washington County, N.C. 

However, if the Department decides to consider new locations for the OLF. I stnmgly urge you to 
expand >our review of possibilities to include existing military areas in Virginia, that may offer the Navy the 
edibilities attd land that you require. I encourage you to specifically review the many advantages that would 
be provided by locating the OLF at Fort Pickea, Virginia. 

Fort Pickett has 20,000 acres of controlled access land, restricted airspace up to 18,000 feet, and two 
runways each in excess of 4,000 feet in length. One of these runways was up>graded in the mid-I990’s and 
additional opipxxtunities exist for significant runway expansions in the controlled area of the b as e without 
encroachment concerns. Fort Pickett is located in rural part of the Commonwealth, which would offer the 
characteristics desired by the Navy for night carrier landing training. 

Most impoitantly, the citizens of the Commonwealth have a long history and proud tradition of 
Mnbracing new military missions, and the mibtary personnel and fiunilies that serve our oatiofL f have no 
doubt that the Navy would find a welcoming community should it decide to cemsider locating the OLF at Fort 
Pickett, or at an appKOpriate location elsewhere in Virginia. 

I look forward to discussing thu impx)rtanl matter with you personally at your earliest convenience. 

With kind regards. I am. 
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April 20, 2007 


Tbe Honorable Donald C. Winter 
Secretary of the Navy 
1000 Navy Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20350-1000 

Dear Secretary Winter 

Thank you for your time today and our phone conveiaadon confirming that you will 
consider Fort Pickett, Virginia as a location for an Outlying Landing Field (OLF) to support 
Naval aviation training and operatioos. I was pleased to hear that yon and your staff once 
again study Fort Pickett as a viable option. I would appreciate tbe Navy claiiiyiog its earlier 
statements to the media to this effect, and look forward to hearing &om you on your further 
review of locating an OLF at Fort Pickett. 

Thank you as always for your service to our nation. 

With kind regards, I am 


Sincerely, 



John Warner 


J^/sel 

Senator Thune. I would like to ask a question. Admiral Mullen, 
the ongoing operations in Iraq and the demand for ground forces 
has resulted in the deployment of thousands of sailors and indi- 
vidual augmentees to United States Central Command 
(CENTCOM). You have pointed to the contributions of these indi- 
viduals with pride, noting that there are more sailors supporting 
operations in the ground in the CENTCOM area of responsibility 
(AOR), over 12,000, than the Navy has at sea in that AOR. 

We have seen reports from General Mosely, however, expressing 
concern that ongoing demand for these augmentees is hurting mo- 
rale and retention in the Air Force. Similar concerns could be ex- 
pressed by Navy personnel who do not feel that they signed up for 
ground duty. Are the demands being placed on the Navy for indi- 
vidual augmentees excessive or becoming difficult to meet? 

Admiral Mullen. No, sir, they are not. In fact, I was with many 
of them over the holidays in both Iraq and Afghanistan and they 
are making a huge difference. They know they are making a dif- 
ference and they are very proud of what they are doing. I have 
tried to keep a very close eye on what I would call the red lines 
that would give me concern, and we are just not there yet. 

Senator Thune. Do you see any negative impact on morale and 
retention as a result of ongoing operations? 
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Admiral Mullen. No, sir. In fact, our recruiting numbers are 
good, our retention numbers are good. I think it was at actually the 
Senate hearing I did last time where I indicated for the first time 
I had seen first-term retention this year dip below 50 percent. That 
is our goal. That really got my attention. I am happy to report that 
the monthly that just came in a couple days ago, it is back above 
50 percent for this year. 

So we paid a lot of attention to that, and I just have not seen 
the kind of impact. In fact, the individual augmentees that I have 
spoken to, whether they are in Guantanamo Bay, the Horn of Afri- 
ca, Bahrain, Iraq, Afghanistan, have been incredibly positive. It is 
almost 13,000; it is over 13,000 right now today. 

Senator Thune. Given that number, do you consider a maximum 
number of sailors that can be assigned to Army and Marine Corps 
units in CENTCOM without harmful effects on the readiness of the 
Navy? Do you have a threshold or a maximum number? 

Admiral Mullen. We work pretty hard to try to predict how 
many more there will be and there has been a gradual increase. 
But I do not see anything in the future over the next 2 or 3 years 
as I am able to predict that requirement that is going to raise this 
level dramatically higher so that it would have that kind of impact. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Thune. Thanks very much. 

I have a question that is not the particular purview of this sub- 
committee, but rather of our Personnel Subcommittee. You are still 
reducing Navy personnel, are you not? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. What numbers are you at now? 

Admiral Mullen. At the end of 2007, I will be at about 340,000. 
We are actually asking for another 12,000 to come down in the 
2008 budget. That gets me to about 328,000. I am going to settle 
out at about, between 320 and 325, is the plan, and we have a plan 
to do that. 

Senator Lieberman. You are confident that you can handle what 
we are asking you to do with those numbers? 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. But I am at that point, I have gotten 
to a point where that is enough. You are hitting at what I believe 
is as big an issue as we have in the Department, is how we are 
going to compensate and how we resource that aspect. Our most 
vital part of our overall Navy — actually, it is all the services — are 
people, and the costs continue to go up. Adequately making sure 
we have the resources to do that in the future is really going to 
be critical. 

Senator Lieberman. Absolutely. 

Let me just ask you this final open-ended question. It is about 
the future. Here we are very focused on Iraq, Afghanistan, the 
threat of the global war on terrorism and al Qaeda. We are invest- 
ing in a lot of programs — and I am speaking about the Navy now, 
of course — that, they have some real significant relevance, of 
course, to the global war on terrorism. But some of these I know 
are also against a hedge of a future peer competitor. Even now, in 
the global war on terrorism, we have increasing worries about Iran. 

I wonder if you would talk a little about what you see as the 
kind of future geopolitical, geostrategic environment that you are 
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asking us to fund the Navy to meet, and specifically, to the extent 
that you are able in open session, talk a little bit about China and 
Iran? 

Admiral Mullen. I believe without, obviously, getting into the 
very, very, getting into the middle of the political debate about 
Iraq — and I believed this for years — that there will be a time when 
we come out of Iraq and out of Afghanistan. I think it is — and I 
have talked to Jim Conway about this and my open-ended — I 
mean, my open arms to him is welcome aboard, let us get under 
way, because I think it is really vital for the country to be out and 
about, which is what the Navy and Marine Corps can do, and it 
does it obviously with a very strong Navy. 

Very difficult to predict, just based on what our predictions have 
been in recent years, what is going to happen and where the dif- 
ficulties might be. It gets back to this, one of the concepts that I 
talk about is this 1,000-ship Navy, global partnerships in a very 
dangerous world, where you have weapons, weapons of mass de- 
struction, drugs, immigration challenges, fishing violations, 
etcetera, and 90 percent of what moves in and out of most coun- 
tries in the world goes by sea. So secure sea lanes to afford the op- 
portunity for those economies to thrive are vital. 

Navies do that and we know how to do that. Then specifically, 
the western Pacific is a vital region. Obviously you have both 
China and India, thriving new economies, and there is going to 
continue to be a global adjustment associated with those economic 
engines and the transparency of China’s intent is not clear. 

You indicated earlier they are building 2 submarines a year or 
more than that, they are building 10 surface combatant ships a 
year or more than that. It has been very difficult to understand ex- 
actly why. They are building a Navy that is certainly more capable 
than the challenge they might have with Taiwan if we had a prob- 
lem with the situation up near her, off the coast in Taiwan or near 
Taiwan. 

So it is the strategic intent specifically with her. I was recently 
in India and the focus there is very much on a more regional, 
broader — focus of the Indian Navy is a broader, regional focus, and 
they also share those kinds of concerns. So it is the transparency 
piece. China is buying technology, developing weapons, and cre- 
ating challenges for us in other domains that I could not talk to 
in an open forum, that we are all very concerned about. 

That said, what Admiral Fallon did out there when he was 
United States Pacific Command, engaging military to military, I 
think is vital. 

With Iran, Iran sits at the heart of, obviously, the sea lane 
through which 60 percent of the world’s oil resources travel. It is 
a vital, critical sea lane. We have been there, the United States 
Navy has been there since the late 1940s. We are going to be there 
a long time. Preserving that sea lane and preserving it so that a 
global economy can thrive is key as well. 

I am concerned about what Iran is speaking about, what they are 
doing. Their taking these 13 British sailors and marines recently 
is just another example. Their rhetoric is strong. Clearly they 
could — they have the capability to shut down that strait for a pe- 
riod of time. 
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[Additional information follows:] 

During my testimony, I indicated concern about Iran’s recent capture of the 13 
British sailors and marines. I would like to correct the record to show that there 
were 15 British sailors and marines recently captured by Iran, not 13. 

I worry a lot about the Middle East, quite frankly, just the 
broader Middle East, outside of a discussion about Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Stability there is really critical. Naval forces as they are 
today, we have two carriers that are there today. Naval forces are 
a really important part of that stability. 

That does not even speak to what may happen in other parts of 
the world. We are engaged in Africa, east and west coast, as a 
Navy. We are engaged down in South America in a positive way, 
to prevent and deter. A strong Navy has always been a great deter- 
rent and a great strength of this country, and that is why I am con- 
cerned about building the Navy that we need for the future. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks for that very thoughtful answer. We 
are concerned, too, and we want to keep the Navy as strong as we 
possibly can. 

I thank you. Secretary Winter, for your testimony, for your serv- 
ice. Admiral Mullen, obviously the same to you. 

We are going to keep the record of the hearing open for 10 days 
in case you want to add anything or we want to ask you a few more 
questions. 

Senator Thune, do you want to make any conclusion? 

Senator Thune. Just to also express my appreciation for your 
outstanding service. Admiral and Mr. Secretary. We thank you for 
all that you do and for those that serve under you. Please convey 
our deepest appreciation to them for their service. 

Secretary Winter. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Mullen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

SURFACE ship TORPEDO DEFENSE AND ANTI-TORPEDO TORPEDO DEFENSE SYSTEMS 

1. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Mullen, the Navy has previously responded to a 
prior congressional inquiry that torpedo defense is an important ship survivability 
capability, and included Surface Ship Torpedo Defense (SSTD) in the recent CNO 
unfunded priority submission. Recent Navy budget submissions and congressional 
staffer briefs indicate that the Navy has decremented the fiscal year 2008 SSTD 
Anti-Torpedo Torpedo (ATT) developmental funding by half ($15 million) and that 
the AN/WSQ-11 torpedo defense system intended for high value units is no longer 
funded for development. Please explain the Navy’s intent with respect to expedi- 
tiously fielding an improved torpedo defense capability for Navy ships, particularly 
high value ships most susceptible to a torpedo attack. 

Admiral Mullen. The Navy recognizes that improved SSTD capability using ATT 
is a funded requirement and is working to expeditiously deliver this capability in 
accordance with technology maturity and available resources. The Navy’s intent is 
to initially integrate ATT capability on Ticonderoga class guided missile cruisers 
and Arleigh Burke class guided missile destroyers that are equipped with the SQQ- 
89A(V)15 Combat System. These cruisers and destroyers (CRUDES) have fire con- 
trol and launcher systems that are modifiable for the ATT application, and the 
SQQ-89A(V)15 configuration provides threat torpedo detection, classification, and 
localization (DCL) capability. Improvements to CRUDES DCL capability were 
planned for testing in fiscal year 2007, but this testing has been deferred to fiscal 
year 2008 due to the unavailability of ships. Integration of the SSTD and its sub- 
systems in CRUDES ships is a first step toward fielding an effective SSTD on high 
value, large deck ships. The Navy plans to leverage technologies developed and test- 
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ed for CRUDES platforms to improve high value ship torpedo defense. The fiscal 
year 2008 budget submission reduced ATT development in favor of higher priority 
Navy programs and while evaluating DCL technology maturity. The impact of this 
reduction will be a 2-year delay to ATT initial operating capability. The Navy is 
willing to accept this risk in order to fund higher priority programs. 

2. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Mullen, Congress has continued to support devel- 
opment of the ATT capability. In light of recent funding decrements, please explain 
the Navy’s intent and plan to field the ATT capability for SSTD protection. 

Admiral Mullen. The Navy’s intent is to initially integrate ATT capability on Ti- 
conderoga class guided missile cruisers and Arleigh Burke class guided missile de- 
stroyers that are equipped with the SQQ-89A(V)15 Combat System. These 
CRUDES have fire control and launcher systems that are modifiable for the ATT 
application, and the SQQ-89A(V)15 configuration provides threat torpedo detection, 
classification, and localization capability. The Navy plans to leverage technologies 
developed and tested for CRUDES platforms to make future improvements to other 
ship classes, including aircraft carriers. 

The Navy’s plan is to utilize an evolutionary acquisition approach to deliver incre- 
ments of ATT capability to the warfighters. Increment I plans to field the multi- 
mission hardware baseline and the first ATT software spiral to prosecute salvos of 
threat torpedoes. Increment II plans to field the software for enhanced salvo capa- 
bility. Increment III plans to field the weapon and software for offensive Anti-Sub- 
marine Warfare capability. The Navy is drafting a capability development document 
and planning for an ATT Milestone B review in fiscal year 2008. 

3. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Mullen, Congress has expressed concern regard- 
ing the increasing capability of threat torpedoes to engage surface ships, as well as 
the increased potential of the Chinese Navy’s ability to engage surface ships with 
anti-ship torpedoes. The Navy has indicated that new construction ships (CVN, 
DDG-IOOO, LCS, etc.) will be outfitted with standard and effective torpedo counter- 
measures. However, recent Navy actions to reduce the SSTD developmental funding 
line and not fund the proposed ANAVSQ-11 system for Navy high value units ap- 
pear counterproductive to enhancing the capability of Navy ships to defend them- 
selves against a torpedo attack. Please explain the Navy’s plan to provide each new 
construction class ship with a robust torpedo defense system. 

Admiral Mullen. The Navy intends to utilize the appropriate torpedo defenses 
to meet the unique requirements for each new construction ship class within avail- 
able resources. As with other mission areas, the Navy will maximize the undersea 
defense capabilities of the Carrier Strike Group (CSG) by utilizing joint integrated 
operations. 

The Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) baseline design has space and weight reserved 
for a torpedo detection, classification, and localization (DCL) system that is compat- 
ible with the class’s sprint speed as well as its space and weight requirements. The 
LCS Concept of Operations (CONOPS) minimizes time in submarine danger areas. 
Unmanned surface and subsurface vehicles are planned for threat submarine detec- 
tion. Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) helicopters will be used for threat submarine 
detection and prosecution prior to engagement with LCS in its mission areas. If LCS 
is alerted to a nearby threat submarine, it will exploit its high sprint speed and ma- 
neuverability to move to an area out of torpedo range. The Navy plans to leverage 
current and future development efforts to provide LCS with torpedo DCL and coun- 
termeasure capabilities. 

DDG-1000 will incorporate the Integrated Undersea Warfare (lUSW) suite with 
the AN/SLQ-25D (NIXIE), AN/SQQ-89A(V)15, and Launched Expendable Acoustic 
Decoy System (LEADS) for its baseline torpedo defense. Further, DDG— 1000 is de- 
signed with space and weight reserve to accommodate the Anti-Torpedo Torpedo 
(ATT). These systems, incorporated into DDG-lOOO’s Total Ship Computing Envi- 
ronment (TSCE), will integrate Undersea Warfare combat management, fire control, 
command and control, and defensive countermeasures, enabling DDG-1000 to en- 
gage undersea threats in both littoral and open ocean environments. 

Aircraft carrier (CVN) protection uses an integrated CSG approach for torpedo de- 
fense that includes early detection and prosecution of undersea threats by maritime 
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patrol aircraft, submarines, and CRUDES ships. CVN defensive capability is pro- 
vided by the AN/SLQ-25C NIXIE system. To further improve high value ship tor- 
pedo defense in the future, the Navy plans to leverage technologies developed and 
tested for CRUDES platforms, including ATT. 

[Whereupon, at 4:48 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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